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BAZAAR & GRAND DRAWING OF PRIZES 


IN AID OF THE FUND FOR THE COMPLETION OF THE 


MATER MISERICORDIZ. HOSPITAL 


WILL BE HELD IN THE 


ROTUNDO, DUBLIN, 
On TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 14th and 15th DEOFYBER, 1886, 


Under the Presidency of the Right Honourable the LORD MAYOR and the 
HIGH SHERIFF of Dublin. 





Sth, 


ist Prize—(The Gift of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII.)—An 
Exquisitely-cut Cameo, set in Fine Gold. | 


2nd Prize—A Beautiful Phzton and Splendid Pair of Horses, 
or their Value, £100! 


grd—The gift of His Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin—a Valuable Painting. 
4th—The gift of William Osborne, Esq., Blessington, a Gold Watch, value £20. 
—~Two Shares in the Dublin Tramway Company, value &20, 
A Beautiful Oil Painting, of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, value £20. 
gth—A Casket of Jewels, consisting of Gold Rings, with Pearls and Diamonds, a Cameo Brooch and 
ings to match, value £40. 
8th—A Piano, value £50. 
goth—Hamilton Rowan’s Writing Desk, Solid eens Inlaid in Ivory, with a Harp and Irish Wo f 
Dog and a Wreath of Shaierocks. Gift of Patrick Claffey, Esq., T.C., value &20. 
zoth—A Silver Lamp, gift of Mrs. E. Dwyer Gray, value £10. 
z1th—A Suite of Drawing-room Furniture, value £25. 
rath—A Piece of Irish Tweed, a Piece of Irish Linen, and an Irish Pop'in Dress, value £20. 


Also Several Hundreds of other Valuable Prizes. 


TICKETS SIXPENCE EACH. 


With each Book of Twerty Tickets a Frege TicKET is presented, and those who 
purchase or dispose of Two Books (One Pound’s Worth) for the General Drawing 
will be presented with a Ticket for a Separate 


SPECIAL “ALL-PRIZE” DRAWING. 


The First Prize is an 


EaQUISITELY CARVED OAE MONEY BOX 
Containing 2000 SHILLINGS or £100, the Gift of a Friend. 
Also Three Thousand other Valuable Prizes. 


EACH ‘ ALL-PRIZE ” TICKET IS SURE TO WIN A PRIZE. 


The Drawings, Special and General, which will be on the Plan of the Art Union, 
will take place in the Rotundo, on 15th December, 1886, under the superintendence 
of the Lorp MAyor and the HicH SHERIFF of Dublin. The Winning Numbers will 
be published in the Freeman and Jrish Times, Dublin, and Daily Telegraph, London, 
of 20th December, 1836. Lists of Winning Numbers will be forwarded to those send- 
ing Stamped and Addressed Envelopes for same to SISTER MARY Barry, Superioress, 

ter Misericordiz Hospital, Eccles Street, Dublin. N.B.—The object of the Bazaar 
is to raise funds for the Completion of the Western Wing of the Mater Misericordiz 
Hospital. When completed, the Hospital will contain 300 beds, Its doors are open 
at all hours to all Creeds and Countries, and to all kinds of Sufferings—The only 
passport necessary for admission into its wards is disease. The Prizes will be forwarded 
on receipt of Winning Tickets. 
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Five Vols. Demy 8vo0. Price, per Vol., 15s. 


LITERARY & BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY. 


OR 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH CATHOLICS. 


FROM THE BREACH WITH ROME IN 1534, TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By JOSEPH GILLOW. 


HIS important work presents, in the most ready 
and convenient form, a concise category of the 
literary efforts, educational struggles, and religious suffer- 
ings of the English Catholics from the breach with Rome, 
in 1534, to the present time. The biographical col- 
lections of Hugh Tootell, known under the title of 
“ Dodd’s Church History,” come down only to the Re- 
volution of 1688; and Canon Tierney, who undertook, 
in 1839, to republish the entire work, with additions and 
corrections, suddenly stopped short in his task. Mr. 
Gillow has now taken in hand the work in real earnest, 
and besides profiting by the labours of his illustrious pre- 
decessor, he has added all that modern research can glean 


from the vast collections in the Record Office, the British 
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Museum, and Public Libraries and Offices throughout 


the Kingdom. 
Two Volumes of Mr. Gillow’s Work are already pub- 
lished, and the remaining three will follow at short in- 


tervals during the next year. 





OPINIONS OF Till: PRESS. 

“Tt is by far the most important contribution to Catholic history pub- 
lished in modern times. As such it will tike a place upon the shelves 
of all Catholic libraries. The casual reader. if he begins the goodly 
volume, will certainly read it to the close.” — Weekly Register. 





‘The lives are remarkably well written.” — Academy. 


‘The bibliographical section of the work merits a special notice and 
commendation. It will be found exceedi:yzly useful in directing atten- 
tion to matters which, under ordinary circumstances, would probably 
have escaped observation ”—JMonth. 








“No such important or novel contributiun has been made to English 
bibliography for a long time.” —Scotsman. 


‘“‘If Mr. Gillow continues as he has begun—with the same judgment 
and completeness—he will produce a book of the highest usefulness, not 
only to English Catholics, but to every tuture writer of English history.” 
— Tablet. 








“One of the most important and valuible works which has issued 
from the Catholic press in England for many years.”—Catholic World. 





‘The patient research of Mr. Gillow anc his exhaustive bibliographical 
information in connection with each name are beyond praise. His work 
is conscientiously done, and will not only be a service to his own com- 
munity, but will furnish contributions to history.”—Brztish Quarterly 
Renew. 
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ENTITLED 


CHRISTIAN PATIENCE 


‘Che Strength and Discipline of the Soul, 
Uniform with “ Endowments of Man,” and ‘‘ Ground- 
work of the Christian Virtues,” and being the third and 


final volume of the series. 





Price tos, 6d. ; or the Three Volumes, 31s. 6d. 





A BEAUTIFUL BOOK FOR A PRIZE OR A PRESENT. 


FABIOLA; 
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.THE CHURCH OF THE CATACOMBS. 


By CARDINAL WISEMAN. 





A very handsome Edition, printed on large quarto 
paper, embellished with 31 full-page Illustrations, besides 
numerous smaller I[]lustrations and a beautiful Chromo- 
graph of St. Agnes. 


Tastefully bound in Cloth, extra Gilt, Bevelled Boards, price 21s. 


EURNS AND OATES, LIMITED, 
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Prof. I,oisette’s DISCOVERIES. THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
ART OF NEVER FORGETTING—wholly unlike mnemonics. 
Lost memories restored—the worst made good, and the best 
better. Any book learned in one reading. Speaking without 


notes. <A self-coaching method 
Jor all subjects. Invaluable to 
the Legal, Medical, Clerical, 
& all other Professions & Busie 


nesses. The Lessons contain 

AND One Thonsand Annlications!!! 
SAAT LE TES 

Ss U C Cc ESS, PRosrectus Post FREE, 

a“ with opinions of 
Mr. R. A. PROCTOR, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, &c. 
NEVER FORGETTING and CURE tor MIND-WANDER- 
ING taught thoroughly by Post, in Classes, and Privately. 

PROF, LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street, London, W.Q, 
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Cheaper and cleaner than gum. 
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B IRKBECK BAN K.—Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. ; 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, Free of Charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and 
other Securities and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and 
the Purchase and Sa'e of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH with immediate 
possession, and no Rent to Pay. Apply at the Office of the BirnKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
29 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of 


the BikkBECK FREFHOLD LAND SocikeTy, as above. aoe 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
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The Home Secretary’s Father Abroad. 


F man’s days are as grass and as the flowers of the field, and 
his numbered years are three score and ten, who shall 
venture to set limits to the life of a book? The fingers of 
children are turning to-day leaves that told their message before 
ever the English had landed in Britain. Nay, have we not now, 
and ministering to our deepest needs, words that were written 
down when Rome was only one among the Latin cities, and 
even before Israel had crossed over Jordan? Books have their 
thousands of years, and their hundreds of years, and sometimes 
die inaday. The little lives of men beat out, and the books 
upon their shelves, that tell of all the fretting and the fuming, 
stay there in eternal calm, knowing no change and laughing at 
time, or only fading a little in colour. There are vicissitudes in 
the story and the fortunes of books for which we have no 
adequate philosophy. Their why and their whence and their 
whither are wrapped from us away in a cloud of mystery. Why 
is it that some books, rapturously hailed in their time, are the 
wonder and the warning of ours? And why is it that those we 
care for as masterpieces were often slighted by the generation of 
the men who painfully penned them? Nowhere else shall we 
find such contrast and variety of fate. Some seem to enjoy a sort 
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of eternal youth—in favour at the first, and essential at the last ; 
others flash across the world of thought like a metcor, blinding 
and dazzling a generation, and then die out like a spent squib; 
others hardly seem to see the light at all. For one book there 
is the single hour of glorious, crowded life, and for another there 
is a multitude of days—as a book of reference. 

There is difference even in immortality. For scme there is an 
actual, pulsing life, the life that speaks across the ages, trumpet- 
tongued, the life that still feeds men’s hopes and fears, and stirs 
their blood to action—the life of the great poems of our race ; 
and for others there is the immortality of a name, the fate to be 
not read but known as the book of an epoch, to be the sign-post 
of a century. And how speak of that exceeding great crowd 
who hardly live at all, whose life is briefer and baser even than 
that of the generation whose breath is in their nostrils? Take 
fiction alone. Consider that there is a three-volume novel pub- 
lished to every day in the year, and two for the Sundays. What 
breeds all these ?—is it the demon of hunger or the devil of bore- 
dom? “xnuz, perhaps, is father to most—a desire to live through, 
if only in thought, the dramatic situations and far-sounding 
deeds denied to the sameness of days spent in idle motiveless 
ease, and without purpose or ideal. But the novels that come 
and go, that are and are not, are nothing compared to the books 
of divinity. Zeal for souls, and the ancient vanity of the preacher, 
combine to produce these in the reck!ess profusion which is to 
be observed in no other line of thought ; and how many of them, 
except as unsaleable stock lumbering a warehouse, ever see a 
single anniversary ? 

But of all the books which by their nature seem doomed to be 
ephemeral, the book of travel seems Icast like to survive: last 
year’s Bradshaw hardly seems more utterly useless than a work 
giving an account of a country which has come to be familiar to 
every tourist. And yet it is to such a book that we would invite 
the reader’s attention just for a moment. “The Diary of an 
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Invalid,” by the Hon. Henry Matthews, is known to old men as 
a work that was once in most men’s hands and in all men’s 
mouths ; middle-aged men know of it as a book which long ago 
they were supposed to have read, while to the younger genera- 
tion it is hardly more than the rumour of a literary doubt. And 
it is an instance of the irony of literary fame that the work of 
the father is likely to win a new lease of life from the achieve- 
ments of the son. The white light that beats upon the new 
Home Secretary has revealed to many that somewhere in a for- 
gotten corner in their libraries is the once famous book by his 
father, and so “ The Diary of an Invalid” is again taken down 
from its resting-place. Nor is it at all difficult to see why this 
little, most unpretending book of travel, mere jottings of impres- 
sions of men and things without any care or striving for literary 
form, should have run through so many editions, and in its day 
been the centre of such a world of talk. The record of a leisured 
journey through Portugal, Italy, and France, in the years 1817, 
1818, 1819, this Diary is written with such a freshness and 
freedom, and sincerity, that it is still delightful reading even to 
those who are most familiar with the places of which it tells. 
Mr. Matthews was at that time in a very weak state of health, and 
went abroad, as he somewhere sadly phrases it, “to kill time, till 
time killed him.” In fact, he was running away from consump- 
tion; but never assuredly did a patient use his time of waiting 
for a recovery to a better purpose. Written throughout in a 
spirit of cheery satisfaction, the book is valuable as showing the 
sort of way in which a clever, gifted, highly educated English- 
man, witha keen eye to all national peculiarities, within that 
decade of Waterloo looked out upon the world. 

The war of Hougoumont had left the English the mightiest 
people under Heaven, and, to do our fathers justice—they knew 
it. A scholarly, wide-minded man, Mr. Matthews has many a sly 
hit at his countrymen, and many a wonder at their complacent 
assumption that they are so certainly the salt of the earth. He 
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is at times severe upon the characteristically school-boy behaviour 
which then, as now, was affected by the Englishman abroad. 
And it is very interesting to see how thoroughly, in spite of this 
judicial frame of mind, our author himself was a man of his 
generation, and judged all the world by the standards of English 
taste—standards warranted correct, with the stamp of Waterloo. 
Summing up his conclusions at the end of his long travel, Mr. 
Matthews delivers himself in this way: “It would seem that a man’s 
head was like a bowl, and that he came into the world witha 
certain bias infixed by the hand of nature herself. This bias in 
an Englishman’s head disposes him to dislike everything belong- 
ing toa Frenchman. I confess, till I had resided in France, I 
used to think that this prejudice was carried much too far; but 
I leave it with a most devout wish that it may never be my mis- 
fortune to reside in it again; and a very strong hope that the 
national feeling, which has so long kept us a distinct people in 
all our habits, feelings, and principles, may long continue to be 
cherished ; and that the sound and sufficient sentiment of love 
of country may never be laughed out of countenance by the 
vain and visionary nonsense of universal philanthropy.” 

One of the things which struck him painfully was the want of 
gratitude towards Englishmen displayed by the Portuguese, who, 
but for this country, would have been eaten up by Napoleon ; 
and quite carly in the Diary we find this entry: “They dislike us 
mortally. How is this to be explained? Is it that malicious 
sentiment of envy, which seems to have overspread the whole 
continent at the prodigious elevation to which England has 
arisen? or is it the repulsive unaccommodating manners which 
an Englishman is too apt to carry with him into all countries?” 
But the problem is left unsolved. Immediately upon his landing 
in Italy, we find a remark which to this day will raise sympathetic 
echo in many an English breast: “ Disgusted at the mode of 
salute in use among Italians ; they kiss each other in the street, 
first on one check, then on the other, and lastly, lip to lip.” 
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Even for music, what land is there that can compare with 
England? After he had been four months in Italy, he records 
how he spent an evening at the Duke of Bracciano’s, and passes 
judgment in this way: “Rooms hot; music miserable: as to 
music, I have heard nothing tolerable, vocal or instrumental, 
since I left England.” Nor did the French please any better 
than the Italians. A year later we find the following: “The 
French opera is the most splendid theatre in Paris ; but protect 
me from French singing! Arthur Young, in speaking of French 
singing, describes it as the ‘distortions of embodied dissonance,’ 
and Rousseau inveighs against the ‘lamentable chant Francais,’ 
as bearing more resemblance ‘aux cris de la colique qu’aux 
transports des passions ;’ and in their choruses there is a grand 
roar-royal, as if they all had the colique together.” Nor do these 
unfortunate foreigners fare better in comparison with the coun- 
trymen of Wellington in such matters, even, as the elegant 
foolery of the Carnival. Our author wandered about in the 
midst of the Carnival at Rome, and says: “I have seen little 
fun and no humour—except in a few English maskers. All 
that Corinne says of the skill and vivacity of the Italians 
in supporting characters of masquerade, I suspect to be greatly 
exaggerated.” And again: “So much for the Carnival of 
Rome, of which one has heard tales of wonder, from the 
days of our nursery ; and, indeed, it is only fit for the nursery. 
Nothing can be imagined more childish, and there is very 
little mixture of wit or humour to make the childishness 
amusing.” Inthe matter of the picturesque, also, we read that 
Britain carries away the palm. The great ruins of Rome are 
doubtless objects of interest, but that is because of their associa- 
tions, and the memories they revive of the great heroes of 
antiquity. Looked on as things of beauty apart from their 
memorics, they vie in vain with the crumbling abbeys of England. 
“Tf ruins are sought out as mere objects to please the eye, I 
doubt if there be anything in Italy that could be put in compari- 
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son with Tintern Abbey.” Iven in matters of taste, when 
english excellence might be least suspected, we find that we are 
incontestably superior to Frenchmen. The result of a tour of 
inspection over the silk manufactories of Lyons was the dis- 
covery that “not only their pocket-handkerchiefs, but their silk 
stockings are very inferior to our own.” Then we find this 
wider generalization: “In all their stuffs, the inferiority of the 
Irench taste in the pattern is very conspicuous, at least it is 
what we should call staring, flaunting, and vulgar.” There are two 
points, however, in which the national superiority of the ‘French is 
accepted freely and without the least reserve—cooking and danc- 
ing. Naturally, in those good old days, it would not have occurred 
to so true an Englishman as Mr. Matthews, to enter into any 
detailed comparisons as to national character. That would cer- 
tainly have been a work of very high superfluousness. We learn, 
however, incidentally, what to think of the Italians as a people, 
and also to form some relative notions as to the value of the French 
infantry. Of the former, Mr. Matthews was led to entertain a 
very poor opinion indeed. He sympathises with them sincerely 
in their wish to be free from the yoke of the Austrian, but feels 
that the wish will never be translated into deeds. Even in the 
improbable event of their being able to overcome their own 
internal feuds and jealousies, there would remain “that softness 
of character, approaching to imbecility, which seems to incapaci- 
tate them from sustaining the perils of such a struggle.” As for 
the French infantry, a casual inspection of them at Montpellier 
led to the following remark in the Diary: “ The troops in this 
quarter are small, slight, and scraggy; and,if I am not mistaken, 
there is more muscle and sinew in one Englishman than in half 
a score of them.” The same day there is this remarkable entry : 
“Went to the theatre for the first and last time. The actors 
were worse than I ever saw in England.” 

And these strangely insular judgments are the judgments of 
one of the wittiest and keenest and most cultivated Englishmen 
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of his day. Indeed, their whole interest for us, the one thing 
which makes them worth recording here, is this very fact. They 
are to be found scattered over the pages of a book that is full 
of wise and profound sayings and singularly accurate thought. 
Indeed, in no way does Mr. Matthews’ superiority to the prevail- 
ing sentiment of his time come out so clearly as in his views 
upon the political situation in France. He had grasped in those 
days what so many English Tories have never been quite able 
to apprehend even in ours—that the French Revolution, in spite 
of all its attendant horrors, was a permanent blessing to France. 
Though living at a time when the terrible cruelties of the Paris 
mob were still painfully fresh in the memory, and when England 
for nearly a quarter of a century had spent her whole strength in 
combating the principles of the Revolution, Mr. Matthews never 
loses sight of the evils it had swept away, and never speaks as 
though he forgot the hideous inequalities it got rid of, or that 
the ancien régime meant a people’s oppression. “ The direct 
power of the monarch,” he says, “was the least evil of which the 
French had to complain, and the rule of a single despot in the 
person of Napoleon, must have seemed light to those who re- 
membered all the grievances of the ancien régime—namely, the 
partial and oppressive imposts of the ¢az//e and the corvée, and 
the capitatneries, by which a sort of /vee-warren was conferred 
over the lands of others, taking away the rights of the proprietors 
themselves, and vesting the farm of a whole district—with the 
power of preserving deer and wild boars—in any single Nimrod 
whom the king might appoint. Last, and worst of all, were the 
feudal claims, and oppressive expedients by which the seigneur 
might extort money from his vassals. But these and all the 
other sufferings of the people seem to be forgotten by all but 
themselves ; and nothing now is remembered of the French Re- 
volution but the crimes and excesses by which the cause of 
liberty was disgraced.” Any one familiar with the literature of 
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that period will recognise in these words, not only a just, but also 
a most independent and individual judgment. 

After spending some months in Rome, where he was chiefly 
struck with the Coliseum and the Roman Forum, the Campo 
Vaccino, Mr. Matthews journeyed to Naples and thence through 
Switzerland to France. He is fond of lingering upon the con- 
trasts between the present and the past. Thus he writes of the 
Forum: “ Here Horace lounged ; here Cicero harangued ; and 
here, now, the modern Romans count their beads, kill their pigs; 
cleanse thcir heads, and violate the sanctity of the place in every 
conceivable way.” On such subjects as brigandage we here and 
there get interesting glimpses, telling of the state of civilization 
in the country. Two gentlemen who had preceded him on the 
road to Naples were seized and kidnapped and taken off into 
the mountains. The friends of one sent almost the whole of the 
required ransom, the other was friendless. The robbers settled the 
affair in the true spirit of that cold-blooded savage disposition 
that has leisure to be sportive in its cruelty. They sent the first 
man back without his ears, detaining these as a set-off against 
the deficiency in the ransom; and the other poor fellow was 
returned in ezght pieces. 

Among the sights at Naples was the great Golgotha at the 
Campo Santo. “It is situated on a rising ground behind the 
town, about a mile and a half from the gate. Within its walls 
are 365 caverns; one is opened every day for the reception of 
the dead, the great mass of whom, as soon as the rites of religion 
have been performed, are brought here for sepulture. There 
were fifteen cast in while we were there, men, women, and 
children—without a rag to cover them; literally fulfilling the 
words of Scripture: ‘As he came forth out of his mother’s 
womb, naked shall he return, to go as he came!’ I looked 
down into this frightful charnel-house ; it was a shocking sight 
—a mass of blood and garbage, for many of the bodies had 
been opened at the hospitals. Cockroaches, and other reptiles 
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were crawling about in all their glory. ‘We fat all creatures else 
to fat us, and we fat ourselves for maggots; that’s the end!’ 
We made the sexton of this dreary abode, who, by the way, had 
been employed in this daily work for eleven years, open the 
stone of the next day’s grave, which had been sealed up for a 
year. The flesh was entirely gone; for, in such a fermenting 
mass, the work of corruption must go.on swimmingly. Quick- 
lime is added to hasten the process, and nothing seemed to 
remain but a dry heap of bones and skulls. What must be the 
feclings of those who can suffer the remains of a friend, a sister, 
a mother, or a wife, to be thus disposed of? Indifferent as I 
feel to the posthumous fate of my own remains, Heaven grant 
that I may at least rest and rot a/one,—without being mixed up 
in so horrible a human hash as this ! 

“There were some women saying Ave Marias, within the square, 
for the departed souls of their friends ; but our arrival took them 
from this pious work, and set them upon some calculations—con- 
nected with us, and our carriage, and the number of it—to direct 
them in the selection of lucky numbers in the lottery, upon their 
return to Naples.” 

At Naples Mr Matthews lodged with the Bishop, and 
gives the following narration of Napoleon’s celebrated interview 
with Pius VII. :— 

“He tells me that he was in attendance upon the Pope during 
his captivity in France, and was a witness of the scene between 
Napoleon and his Holiness, at which it has been erroneously 
stated that Napoleon, in the heat of anger, was brutal enough to 
strike him. The Bishop describes it as an altercation, in which 
Napoleon exhausted all his efforts in endeavouring to overcome 
the Pope’s objections to signing the treaty, which he, Napoleon, 
had dictated. The Pope remained firm, declaring that he could 
sign no treaty but in his own palace at Rome. Irritated by this 
inflexible opposition, Napoleon burst out with a sacré Dieu at 
being thwarted par un petit Prétre, and with ruffian violence, for- 
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getting what was due to the age and character of the venerable 
Pius, he did, according to the Bishop’s account, lay hold of the 
Pope’s garments, but without striking him. 

“The little Bishop, it seems, had a great curiosity to see Eng- 
land, and begged hard of Napoleon for permission to make a 
visit to London for a few weeks. Napoleon, however, would 
never consent ; but used to pull him playfully by the ear, and tell 
him that he would be corrupted, and converted, in our Island of 
Heretics.” 

We must now bring our notice of this most interesting, 
original, and unconventional book to a close; but, before doing 
so, we may note that on one point, at least, Mr. Matthews’ 
opinions underwent a change during his travels—upon the sub- 
ject of religion. Staunch Protestant as he was, his first view of 
Catholic ritual and observances shocked him exceedingly, and 
he used language of the most violent bigotry. When he first 
lands at Lisbon, he writes: “ By-the-by, I have not yet men- 
tioned the priests; and, for aught I know, they are more 
numerous than the dogs. Doghood and priesthood are certainly 
the most thriving trades in Lisbon. It is an humiliating spectacle 
to see the abject superstition in which the people are sunk and 
brutified. As the best things by being corrupt become the 
worst, so here Christianity exhibits a system of idolatry much 
more revolting than the old Pagan worship. The religion of the 
heathens was as superior to this as the statues of Phidias excel 
in beauty the tawdry and disgusting images to which these poor 
creatures bow down with such humble prostrations.” 

But that sentence represents the high-water mark of insular in- 
tolerance and disgust—the first shock of the contact of the British 
and Protestant mind with Catholic and continental worship. All 
through the rest of the volume there is a gradual softening of 
tone and a growing willingness to make allowance for natural 
tastes and idiosyncracies, and we come across repeated tributes 
to the underlying reality of a religion which is not for Sunday 
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only, but every hour of the day shapes and gives all their colour- 
ing to men’s lives. 

But at last the long sojourn is over. On the 7th of June, 1819, 
we read, “ Dieppe. Labor ultimus! Ascended the cliff to snuff 
up the gale that comes from Old England. ‘Oh, England! 
England! thou land of liberty—thou climate of good sense— 
thou tenderest of mothers, and gentlest of nurses, how I long to 
embrace thee again!” Then, in the heat of the day, comes the 
final entry: “On board. The cliffs of Dieppe are as white as 
those of Albion. This similarity of materials strengthens the 
notion that, at some remote period, the sea burst through the 
straits and divided us from the continent—a thought which is 
well expressed by Mason when he makes old Ocean tear 
Britannia 


‘From reluctant Gaul, 
And bid her be his queen.’ 


Long may she retain her sceptre ! and long may she continue to 
inspire such feelings as now rise within me in approaching her 
shores, and make me exult in the reflection that I was born an 
Englishman.” Perhaps we cannot better take leave of “The 
Diary of an Invalid” than by quoting those true words of 
Strauss: “Wer von seiner Nation nichts wissen will der wird 
damit nicht Hosmopolit, sondern bleibt egoist.” 


STEPHEN LINCOLN. 


VOL. VII. 
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On the Use and Misuse of Light. 


HE title of these pages might indicate a paper of grave 
moral import. For what is conformity to good inspira- 
tions, but a faithful use of light? And so of its converse. 
Whereas, the end and object of what will be here set down, is 
simply to advocate the due adjustment of light in buildings, es- 
pecially in churches. A literary contemporary has defined 
Merry England as being a Catholic organ of thought on litera- 
ture and art. As, then, architecture is undoubtedly one of the 
fine arts, it does not seem foreign to these pages to point out, 
however briefly, one special defect to which Catholic architec- 
ture seems to be exposed. 

Architects are known, who have been colour-blind. Their 
perception of form and its proportions may indeed have been 
intensified in a corresponding degree, by that law of compensation 
which endows the deaf with so quick and keen a sense of sight, 
and the blind with great acuteness of hearing. Nevertheless, 
such colour-blindness must leave the artist in stone, almost as 
much as him who works in oil, with a “ wisdom at one entrance 
quite shut out.” Now architects, in still greater numbers, would 
seem to be light-blind, if the word may be coined. The forms 
in which they mould their work are good; “the lines,” to use 
an architectural phrase, “come in well,” the proportions leave 
nothing to be desired. It is when they distribute their light, 


that they fail. Is this from a want of first principles? The ~ 


painter tells us of laws which guide him in filling his canvas. 
He has his pyramidal arrangement, his centre or culminating 
point; he is careful to avoid cross-lights, except where, in special 
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cases, they heighten the effect of his subject. Is there no such 
leading principle in the architectural treatment of light ? 

There is such a thing as being “blinded with excess of light.” 
It is only the eagle that can gaze unblinking on the sun in its 
strength ; and for us, poor mortals, weak-sighted often in pro- 
portion to our other weaknesses, the more light you turn upon 
us, in the physical order, the less you sometimes enable us to 


see. 
° ° ‘ Opinor 
Omnibus hoc lippis notum et tonsoribus esse.” 

How, then, can light offend? Obviously, by confronting the 
eye. In the open air, where it generally descends from above, 
we sec it given back to us from the objects it touches and rests 
upon. That is, we see it as derived, not in the source itself. 
“Tn his collateral light must we be comforted, not in his sphere.” 
Now, the walls of a church or of a room of course exclude this 
general light, and all is poured in through the windows. The 
eye should perceive what is shown by the light, and the showman 
(so to say) must himself be hidden. You cannot at one and the 
same glance see both cause and effect; the agent and the ex- 
hibition. The one excludes the other; and forasmuch as, in 
the case supposed, the purpose of lighting church, hall, or 
apartment is to see not the light let in upon it, but the objects it 
contains, you must remove all direct light from the eye, or the 
objects vanish in the same proportion. 

This principle was perfectly understood in the ages and the 
countries we term classical. Take a Grecian temple, or a Roman 
house. Go to the Acropolis, to Pastum, to Pompeii, and recon- 
struct in thought those various buildings. In the ruined house 
or villa, you will have to restore no windows; the architect knew 
better. He gave an impluvium. Inthe shattered temples, when 
you have put on the imaginary roof again, by the same effort of 
fancy you will simply leave the open space, through which the 
light of Heaven streamed down upon the image in the shrine, 
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with the marble altar at its feet. Solemn, and yet attractive, 
must have been the sight. Imagine an Athene by Phidias, hewn 
from the purest Pentelican. The helmet on the smooth brow 
lends a severe majesty to the perfect lineaments, yet can- 
not detract from the grace of feature, or form ; while the patron- 
goddess, full-armed daughter of Jove, looks down benignly upon 
her votaries, sprung* (so they fondly believed) from her favoured 
Attic soil. The first glimmer of morning light, the broader day, 
as the sun climbs the heavens; ‘the steadfast afternoon, the 
growing dusk, then the deep azure of the star-lit or moon-lit 
vault above—each phase invests that form with its own variation 
of beauty, and makes a fresh appeal to the soul through the eye. 
Whether it be “a dim religious light,” in the truest sense, or the 
sparkle of the pure atmospheref caught on the marble ; whether 
light or shadow, in a word—a “visible presence makes itself 
felt.” It needs the voice of an Apostle on the opposite hill of 
Areopagus, to proclaim with superhuman truth that “we must 
not suppose the divinity to be like unto gold or silver, or stone, 
the graving of art and device of man.” This only can disenchant 
us, and dissolve the spell. 

Yes; there is another, and if not a readier, yet a ruder way. 
Come in with your modern intrusive window; break a hole 
through the wall behind the image, as our architects break it be- 
hind the Christian altar and its adornments. This is iconoclasm 
with a vengeance. What have youdone? You have virtually 
destroyed the image, by shattering its power over the soul. You 
have been as the unthinking children cf whom Wordsworth 
complains, when they went a-nutting among the leafy bowers ; 


* And therefore binding in their hair the golden grasshoppers, the armorial 
bearings of their claimed ancestry—the very earth itsel’. How was it, Darwin 
never hit upon this illustration of his theory ? 

+ “Radiant,” or *‘ sparkling” Athens was the favourite epithet given by 
the citizens to their loved city ; and Aristophanes reminds them how they 
sat erect on the benches of their theatre when any allusion was made to 
the title they were so fond of hearing rehearsed. 
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the place has “given up its quiet being.” Athene has become 
a dark outline, and nothing more. You have to shade your 
eyes from the aggressive rays, in order to recognize the meaning 
of the marble mass that rises before you. And then this im- 
prover, this window-maker and _ glazicr, satisfied with his work, 
carries off his tools to employ them for the same purpose, and 
with the same disastrous effect, in the next church for which he 
contracts. 

It will be answered, that our Catholic forefathers have left, in 
the parish churches of this land, the large east windews that 
witness emphatically against the view here maintained. It is 
true; and, in their present aspect, we insist that often they 
offend the eye. In proof, let any one first look eastward through 
the building, and observe how much he can really see of all that 
stands beneath that glaring window. Be it altar and tabernacle, 
if the place is in Catholic hands: be it communion table, if the 
church has been desecrated to the established worship—he sees 
little enough. Then let him shade his eyes with hat or hand, or 
with the hand-camera sometimes used in a picture-gallery. We 
will abide by his verdict. Does not altar or table, as the case 
may be—do not tabernacle-veil and statues of Saints in the one 
case, do not puffy velvet cushions in the other, start into reality 
before him ? 

But, as a plea for our ancestors in the Faith, we must re- 
member that in many instances the light was probably veiled, 
where the glass itself was not tinted. What made the architects 
of the middle-pointed and perpendicular styles enlarge the east 
window to such an extent, it is hard to say ; but ecclesiologists 
might very likely find records to show that hangings or drapings 
of some kind were applied to remedy the evil by diminishing the 
slare. This, to be sure, would seem like breaking a hole in 
order to fill it in again: but we are trying to invent a theory for 
what appears otherwise unaccountable. The orientation of 
medizval churches does not sufficiently explain it. Nay, the 
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very fact of the great window being always turned eastward, 
would involve the celebrant being half-blinded at the early mass 
in summer months by that “excess of light” we have spoken 
of, and thus increase the probability of his having been protected 
for the occasion. This might have been by a tapestry afterwards 
removed for the remainder of the day, in churches where the 
Same purpose was not effected by a lofty reredos in wood or 
stone, annihilated by iconoclasts at the “change of religion.” 
Again, it must be considered that the special function which 
is interfered with, as far as mere zxsthetics go, by a large east 
window, is of later introduction, and leaves therefore our 
ancestors blameless in theirday. Benediction of the Most Holy 
Sacrament, and, still more, exposition, would seem to demand the 
exclusion of any external light behind the altar. Ever since the 
darkness of the catacombs necessitated them, waxen tapers, the 
opus apis, have been the light with which the Church has sur- 
rounded and accompanied her solemn offices. Their genial 
golden ray harmonizes with her festivals of joy and triumph, 
while, in more scant supply, it is not out of harmony with the 
wailing of her Zenxedre. But, whether in larger or smaller 
measure, the waxen light is a jealous thing, and pales before a 
rival. The mere work of man, or of bee and man in conjunction, 
it is powerless to contend with the great sun, that giant running 
his course in the heavens, though he may run it with shorn 
beams in our northern climate. The insect and the biped, as 
joint candle manufacturers, hide their diminished heads under 
his power. So, if the east window is decreed to maintain its 
place, where we long to see a rich drapery or a mosaic and 
cheerful fresco enhance the blaze of our candles, we must per- 


force yield to the despotism. It will perhaps continue to dazzle 
and offend by day; in darker hours, it will still loom black and 
forbidding, with all its leaden intersections and iron bars, frown- 
ing upon our flowers and lights, our gold, embroidered silk cur- 
tains, and burnished candelabra. Architects may continue to 
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decree this (we had almost said) intrusion of the skeleton upon 
our spiritual banquet of joy, while we remain powerless to 
relegate it to the cupboard and shut it in with a skeleton key. 

Let us now take an example on the other side, which may 
show that a devotion to mediaeval architecture is far from 
implying so intrusive and disfiguring a detail. No one to whom 
either of our ancient Universities, on Isis or Cam, has been 
personally an Alma Mater, can have forgotten the beautiful dis- 
position of the light in his college chapel. Facing him, as he 
entered, stood a blank wall; blank and eyeless, as to window, 
but sculptured with ranges of crocketted niches (now empty) 
which filled the whole space to the apex, where it met the roof. 
All the light in the place streamed in from side or west windows ; 
and so, as was said above, the eye was confronted, not by the 
light, but by what the light revealed. The whole east end of the 
chapel stood out in delicate chiaroscuro, as though carved in 
ivory. Each portion and detail combined to a mingled im- 
pression: beauty and repose. The meaning of this arrangement 
may have been the accidental one that the architect had designed 
the college hall to stand cast of the chapel, and thus made the 
west end of the former conterminous with the altar end of the 
other. But, more probably, it was from that instinctive sense of 
beauty which determined so many of the medizval structures, 
and which here, at least, decreed that an east window should be 
not only absent, but impossible. 

If, finally, we turn from that style of church architecture which, 
in Britain and Gaul, supplanted gradually the less aspiring 
forms of the Roman basilica, we find, in this latter, one beauty 
with which the medieval is unable to compare. The Gothic 
has, undoubtedly, its own features of excellence. By its inter- 
lacing arches and mysterious aisles it leads the eye away from 
what is final or definite in form, and thus supplies to the 
imagination more than it withdraws from the sight. “ Religious,” 
and “richly dim,” are the terms by which the poet has truly 
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described the effect. The distribution of light is its weak point, 
as at present exhibited. Not, surcly, that such defect is inherent 
in the style itself, but that—if it may seem not presumptuous to 
say it—some modern architects can hardly have grasped or 
wielded its true capabilities. If ever a great mind shall arise, 
alive to the higher beauties of the style, untrammelled by a 
slavish adoption of detail, one of his first instincts will probably 
be, the development of the clerestory, the courageous abolition 
of the lower windows, and thus the gaining of his light from 
the heavens, not from the horizon. 

A brief and final question. Who that has been privileged to 
wander, awed yet thankful, in the vast basilica where reposes the 
Prince of the Apostles, will not own toa thrill at his heart on 
every fresh remembrance of that unrivalled place ? How majestic 
the silence, and what a sublime repose! Is it the vastness, the 
richness of detail, the proportion of every part, conducing to the 
great whole? All this it is; but one thing more. It is the 
marvellous way in which the light floats down from the cupola 
in shafts of dusky gold, blending in the sombre magnificence 
with kindred rays from the numerous lamps that have burned 
through eleven centuries round St. Peter's tomb. There you 
have all that man can bring as homage to the supreme. There 
is colossal size, subdued and beautified by the comeliness of pro- 
portion; there are colour and bronze and gold, mosaic and 
marble ; and these, not rudely hidden away, not bid to vanish 
by the powerful enchanter, Light, but displayed, interpreted, 
glorified, by that “offspring of Heaven, first-born,” itself the 
most beautiful of creations, where “a creature not too great and 
good ” to feed and to inform the human cye. 


W. H. ANDERDON, S.J. 





























Angustam, Amice. 


Translation from “ Horace,’ Book Ill, Ode IL. 


OME, teach thine offspring to sustain 
Stern poverty : to wicld the spear, 
To spur the war-horse o’er the plain, 
And smite the Parthian foe with fear ; 


To watch beneath the frosty skies, 
To face the tempest and endure ; 

The bed and banquet to despise, 
In doubt and danger still secure. 


The royal maid, the princely dame, 
Shall mark him from the rampart high, 
Shall track his course through blood and flame, 
And thus in faltering accents sigh : 


“My King, my gracious lord, forbear 
To brave yon warrior’s fatal wrath ; 

Untrained to warlike arms beware, 

Nor cross the raging lion’s path.” 


Blessed who for his country dies,— 
Blessed and honoured! Pitiless death 
Spares not the coward slave who flies, 
The trembling limbs, the panting breath. 


Virtue self-centred, fearless, free, 
Shines with a lustre all her own, 

Nor takes, nor yields, her dignity 
When fickle nations smile or frown : 
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Through realms unknown she wings her flight, 
Spurning the sordid clay beneath, 

And lifts into celestial light 
The spirit that has conquered death. 


Silence and secrecy not less 
The gods reward: never may he 
Who dares their mandate to transgress, 
Revealing Ceres’ mystery, 


Abide beneath my roof, or steer 
My fragile shallop o’er the main ; 

Jove hurls his bolts, by law severe, 
Alike on guiltless and profane. 


Justice with silent footstep slow, 
With steadfast eye, but halting gait, 
The felon tracks, and on his brow 
Stamps the remorseless doom of Fate. 


STEPHEN DE VERE. 
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John. 


N beauty, not above criticism ; in courage, undaunted ; in 

love, most generous and most forgiving ; in patience, rival- 

ling Job; in constancy, unswerving ; in humility, without an 
equal. 

After the above enumeration of qualities, it should be super- 
fluous to add that John is a dog. It would be ridiculous to 
expect so much ina man. He is, moreover, a Skye-terrier, well- 
born and well-bred. To announce to John’s acquaintances 
that one was about to eulogize him would be to incur and deserve 
some such reply as that made by the Spartan to a rhetorician 
who announced his intention to pronounce an eulogium on Her- 
cules: “An eulogium on Hercules?” repeated the Spartan. 
“Who ever thought of blaming Hercules?” Our reply would 
be that we write, not for those who deny, but for those who never 
heard. There is no shifting of scenes in our little drama. The 
unities are preserved with almost Grecian strictness—the writer, 
however, as chorus, claiming the privilege of being occasionally 
discursive. 

Scene.—A suburban summer residence in New England and in 
that most magnificent of seasons, autumn, “in that month of all 
months in the year,” October ; furthermore, the most perfect of 
Octobers. The stone-coloured house is the only neutral bit in 
the landscape; all else isa glowofcolour. The fresh greensward 
recedes under flower bosses of solid brilliancy. A flower carpet, 
gayer than any loom of Turkey, Brussels, or France ever wove, 
lies under the clump of evergreens in a far corner of the estate. 
Tapestries of woodbine hang over balconies, and porches, and 
bay-windows ; and the noble trees that stand, two and two, in 
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stately pairs, all about the place, and up the avenue, are a torch- 
light procession, which sunshine, instead of quenching, fires to a 
still more dazzling blaze. It is that picturesque time when 
ladies throw gay wraps over the summer dresses they still wear ; 
when the sky shakes out her violet mists to veil the too divine 
beauty of earth; that season of exquisite comfort when one has 
open windows and open fires ; that delicious season when fruit is 
brought to the table still warm with the sunshine in which it 
finished ripening five minutes before. Above all, it is that season 
when people who are at all sympathetic are inclined to silence. 

Mrs. Marcia Clay was not at all sympathetic. She was simply 
herself, a frivolous woman, with a strong will, and a Chincse wall 
of selfishness and self-complacence built on all sides of her. The 
soft “ Hush!” on the lips of the Indian summer, when the soul 
of Nature plumes her wings for flight, she heard not. The sus- 
pense, the regret, the melancholy, the fleeting rapture of the sea- 
son she perceived not. To her it was merely the fall of the year, 
when people get ready for the winter, lay in coal, buy new clothes, 
and go back to town. 

Flounced to the waist in rattling silk, her fair hair furbelowed 
all over her head, and, apparently, pounds of gold hanging from her 
ears, thrust through her cuffs, dangling at her belt, strung about 
her neck, and fastened to the pin that held her collar, this lady 
sat in one of the pleasant parlours of her house, and talked as 
fast as her tongue could run. 

The woman who listened was of another kind, one who might 
have come to something if she had been possessed of will and 
courage, but who, having a small opinion of herself, was only 
somebody by little spurts, which did no good, since they were 
always followed by unusual self-abasement. She was not with- 
out a despairing sense of this incongruity, and had more than 
once bewailed in her own mind the fact that she was neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl, but inclined to cach in turn; had little wings 
which, as she spread them, changed to little fins, which, as she 
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moved them, became little feet, that, when she would have 
walked, collapsed utterly, and left her floundering—a woman 
without moral vertebrae, who had been all her life the prey of 
people in whom the moral vertebrae were in excess. She was 
nothing in particular, physically, either, being greyish, oldish, 
tallish, weakish, and dressed in that time-honoured, thin, plain, 
black silk gown which is the infallible sign of gentcel poverty, 
and which, at this instant, adorns the form that owns the 
arm that moves the hand that holds the pen that writes this 
history. 

Mrs. Marcia Clay—*It is very provoking, my dear, but it 
can’t be helped. If I should intimate to him that our trunks are 
all packed to go to town, he would leave instantly. He is the 
most touchy of mortals. To be sure, I have invited him here 
again and again, but I expected him in summer-time, not when 
we were on the point of moving, and had our very beds half 
made in the city. There’s nothing for it but to unpack, and pre- 
tend to be delighted. Fortunately, he amuses himself.” 

The uncertain person in the black silk gown ventured to sug- 
gest that Mr. Bently might accompany them to town, and was 
met by a little shrick which made her jump. 

“Fancy him in my blue satin or pink satin chamber! Why, 
my dear, he smokes, and—chews / chews, dear! Between you 
and me, he is a bear in his habits, a positive bear. If you will 
believe me, I have seen him wear slipshod shoes and crumpled 
linen. You should see him at home, in his den. An inky dress- 
ing gown that he wipes his pens on, old slippers with holes in 
them, books piled all about, and dust that you could write your 
name in! In that state he sits and writes hour after hour.” 

Ah! Mrs. Clay & Co., who look at littleness through magni- 
fying glasses, are blind to all true greatness; the sole of this man’s 
slip-shod shoe is cleaner than your tongue. There is no dust on 
his thoughts ; there are no holes in the fabrics his brain weaves ; 
and when he writes, far-away lands that know you not, and _ kin- 
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dred greatness nearer by, fcel the electric spark that slips from his 


pen’s point. 

“What a shocking person he must be!” says Miss Uncertainty, 
meaning to please. “I don’t wonder you won’t have him in 
town.” 


“Goodness gracious, Miss Bird!” cried the lady colouring up. 
“What can you be thinking of? Why, Mr. Bently is famous, 
He can afford to be eccentric. It is an honour to have him in 
one’s house. People have turned and looked at me when they 
heard that I am his cousin; and his name opens to me places 
that—well, everybody can’t enter. Then it is a very fine thing to 
have a gentleman in one’s parlours who can talk to those lions 
whom one doesn’t know what to say to, and who can tell what 
one’s pictures, and bronzes, and marbles mean, and translate from 
every language under the sun. I well remember atime when he 
won for me a perfect triumph over Mrs. Everett Adams. It was 
delicious. Mrs. Everett Adams is always picking up lions, es- 
pecially learned and scientific ones; and, when Professor Porson 
came here, she monopolized him at once. You cannot conceive 
how odiously she behaved, nor what airs she assumed. One 
heard nothing but Porson, Porson, till I was sick of the name; 
and it was impossible to go anywhere, to theatre, opera, or con- 
cert, without seeing her sail down to the most conspicuous place, 
after everybody was seated, with Prof. Porson in her train. Well, 
one evening she brought him to our house, just to plague me, and 
we had half-a-dozen or so persons to meet him. It was an even- 
ing of torment, my dear. The professor was in the clouds, with 
Mrs. Everett Adams fluttering behind him, like a tail after a kite, 
and all the rest were in raptures, except me—I was extinguished. 
The professor knew what every bronze and marble was, and who 
made it, and if it was an original or a copy; and, in short, every- 
thing I had seemed as common as possible. As a last desperate 
resort, I brought out some old books in foreign languages that 
poor dear Clay had picked up. He was always collecting things 
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of that sort. The professor turned them over with the tips of his 
fingers, and read a word here and there. Oh! he knew all about 
them. Yes; he had read them when he was a boy. But I had 
begun to suspect him. My poor husband used to say that, when 
a man will not own that there is anything he doesn’t understand, 
root and branch, he was always sure that that man was an im- 
postor. So I took up two of the books that I saw he had passed 
over, and asked him to translate a passage for me. They looked 
about as much like a printed language as the figures on my car- 
pet do. To my joy, he had to own that he couldn’t. They were 
Chaldaic, he said, and he had but made little study in that lan- 
suage. Mrs. Adams glanced angrily at me, and I smiled. Just 
at that moment, as good luck would have it, the door opened, 
and in came Cousin Bently. I flew at him with the books. 
Triumph, my dear! Never did I have sucha rapturous moment. 
Cousin took the books in his slow way, put up his eye-glasses, 
looked them over in such a superior manner that really my hopes 
rose. They were Arabic, I’ve forgotten what about, and he read 
out some passages, and translated them, all the company looking 
on. My dear, the Porson and Adams stock sank to less than 
one per cent. in an instant. The professor was red, and Mrs. 
Adams was pale. I could have hugged Cousin Bently on the 
spot, though his boots were not blacked, and his collar was in a 
positively shocking state.” 

“ How charming it must be to have him visit you!” says Miss 
Bird, wheeling about asthe wind veered. Poor thing! She did 
not mean to be insincere. She merely wanted to say the right 
thing, and didn’t care a fig about the matter, one way or the 
other. 

“Charming!” repeated Mrs. Clay, with emphasis. “It givesa 
tone. Besides, it draws some people one likes to know. You 
should see Madame de Soi, the most exclusive of women, flutter 
round him like a butterfly round a—:ound a—well, really, I am 
at a loss for the word. It is impossible to call Cousin Bently a 
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flower, unless one should make a pun about the seedy contents of 
his valise. I studied botany once, and I know a pun can be made 
of it. Madame knows no more and cares no more about his 
learning than a cat docs, but she has tact, and does contrive to 
smile at the right time. I never could do that. When I smile, 
Cousin Bently is sure to push out his under lip, and stop talking. 
But she will look and listen with such rapture that you would 
positively think he was describing the dress the empress wore at 
the last ball ; and sometimes she even says something that he will 
seem pleased with. That very evening of the Porson collapse, she 
talked with him half an hour of solecules, whatever they are. I 
actually thought they were speaking of people. Fancy being 
called a molecule! Yes, Cousin Bently is a great credit, and a 
great convenience to me. Why, but for him I couldn’t have 
gone to those stupid exclusive lectures of Mr. Vertebrare’s, where 
I yawned myself to death among the very cream of society.” 
The lady paused for breath, and her companion, feeling ob- 
liged to say something, faltered out that she always feared those 


very clever persons. 
“T should think you would after the experience you had with 


that dragon,” replied Mrs. Clay significantly. 

Miss Bird coloured, and was silent. “That dragon” was 
a rather difficult old lady, a Miss Clinton, with whom she had 
lived and suffered many years, and who had lately died. 

“ And so,” Mrs. Clay summed up, “I have Cousin Bently on 
my hands for a week or. ten days, and must make the best of it. 
And ”—suddenly lowering her voice—“ speak of angels—ahem ! 
Cousin Bently, allow me to make you acquainted with Miss Bird, 


an old schoolmate of mine.” 
Miss Bird rose with a frightened air, dropped her eyes, blushed 


deeply, half extended her hand, and half withdrew it again, and 
stammered out, “ Good-morning, sir!” which was not a very feli- 


citous grecting, the time of day being near sunset. 
Mr. Bently acknowledged the introduction with rather a stately 
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bow, gave the person before him a calm and exhaustive glance, 
protruded his under lip very slightly, without meaning to, and 
walked to the further end of the room. 

“Why need people be such fools?” he muttered, half philoso- 
phical, half impatient. He had been, as all learned and even 
merely clever people must be, too much looked on as an ogre by 
the simple. It was rather provoking to see people shaking at his 
approach, as if he were going to compel them to talk Greek and 
calculus, or have their lives. 

As the gentleman seated himself in an arm-chair before a de- 
lightful bay window, and facing the window, there was another 
addition to the company, and—enter our hero! 

Reader, John ! 

A longish, curiy-haired quadruped with bright dark eyes full of 
merriment and kindliness, and teeth so beautifully white and even 
that it would be a privilege to be bitten by them. Of course he 
has undergone those improvements which man finds it neces- 
sary to make on the old-fashioned plan of the Creator, and his 
clipped ears stand up pointed and pert, and his clipped tail is 
indeed less a tail than an epigram. But the bounding grace of 
his motions no scissors can curtail. 

Do not imagine that John has entered the room properly, and 
stood still to be presented and described. Far from it. He 
bounced in through the window, as though shot from a mortar, 
and, while we have been writing this brief sketch of his person, 
has flown into the learned gentleman’s arms, kissed him enthusi- 
astically a dozen times, pawed his hair into fearful disorder, made 
believe bite his nose and hands, with the utmost care not to hurt 
him in the least, pulled one end of his cravat out of knot, and 
threatened to overturn him, chair and all, by drawing back and 
rushing at him again like a little blue and yellow battering ram. 
His manner was, indeed, so overpowering that Mr. Bently had 
half a mind to be vexed, and could not help being disconcerted. 


His affection for dogs was entirely Platonic, and he had a theory 
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that bipeds and quadrupeds should have separate houses built 
for them ; but this creature had struck him as being the most 
honest and sensible being in the house, and had, moreover, taken 
to him. 

Miss Bird looked askance at the scene in the bay-window, and 
Mrs. Clay looked askance at Miss Bird, and wondered at her im- 
pudence and folly. Miss Bird had blushed and dropped her 
eyes when she was introduced to the gentleman, and she was 
now watching him out of the corners of her eyes. Bird was an 
old maid, with a moderate annuity; Mr. Bently was an old 
bachelor, with next to nothing besides brains and a name. Bird 
must be set to rights. So much the lady’s actions told of her 
thoughts. 

“T wish I dared send for Marian Willis here,’ she whispered 
confidentially, watching the effect of her words. ‘“ Nothing 
would please me better than to bring those two together again. 
But Cousin Bently would suspect my drift, and, as likely as not, 
start off at once. Nothing annoys him so much as to see that 
any one is trying to get him married. Marian is in every way 
suitable, and between youand me, dear, I think they would both 
be glad to have a mediator, only they are too proud to own it. 
Everybody thought about ten years ago that they were engaged, 
and they certainly were in a fair way to be, when some lovers’ 
quarrel occurred, and they parted. You have never seen Miss 
Willis, have you?” 

Yes; Miss Bird had seen her at Miss Melicent Yorke’s wed- 
ding, and she was the grandest looking lady there. She wore a 
black velvet dress, buttoned up high with diamonds, and not 
another jewel about her. She had a pink half-open camellia in 
her bosom, and a wide-open one in her hair. Clara Yorke said 
that the beautiful plainness of Miss Willis’ toilet made everybody 
else look all tags andends. She gave the bride a rare engraving 
of some picture of The Visitation, which Miss Melicent didn’t 
half like, because the S. Elizabeth was on her knees, and because 
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there was acrown carved in the frame just over the Virgin’s 
head. But the bridegroom had reconciled her to it, saying that 
motherhood isa crown toany woman. Mrs. Edith Yorke, Carl’s 
wife, who is now abroad, was very fond of Miss Willis, and used 
to call her “ Your Highness.” 

“Oh! their intimacy was because Mr. Carl Yorke was a 
Catholic,” interposed Mrs. Clay rather abruptly. 

When Bird got talking of the Yorkes, she never knew when to 
stop ; and the subject was not pleasant to her listener. Mrs. Clay 
had tried to be intimate with the family, and had signally failed. 
They were always kind and courteous, but there still seemed to 
be an invisible crystalline wall between them and her. 

“ Marian’s religion is her one fault. It may be possible that she 
and Cousin Bently disagreed about that, though it would be hard 
to find out what he believes, or if he believes anything. He de- 
fends every religion you attack, and attacks every religion you 
defend.” 

“ But do you think she would marry him ?” asked Bird incre- 
dulously ; and her glance toward the window became depreciatory 
and critical, instead of awful. 

Mr. Bently, as a learned man, was to be regarded with fear and 
admiration ; but as a bridegroom—that was another thing. 

“Why, she is handsome and rich.” 

“What if she is?” asked the other tartly. “It only makes 
her more suitable. But she is not rich though she lives with a 
rich old uncle, who may leave her something. She is in every 
way suited to Cousin Bently. He would never marry an inferior 
Woman.” 

This last assertion Mrs. Clay made very positively, for the 
reason that she was mortally afraid it was not true. Her private 
opinion was that Mr. Bently must have been very lonely in his 
bachelor lodgings before he came to visit her, and that he might 
easily be induced to marry even Miss Bird, rather than live alone 
any longer. 
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Meantime, the object of their conversation, having put the 
vociferous John away, and induced him to lie at his feet, instead 
of pervading his neck and face, sat gazing out through the win- 
dow. He certainly was not an eminently beautiful man, neither 
was he the pink of nicety in his dress, though he abhorred untidi- 
ness in others, particularly in women. His form was rather fine, 
but his features were too strong for grace, his hair was growing 
grey, and his teeth were discoloured by his odious beloved 
tobacco. There was a something a little neglected in his appear- 
ance. Evidently he needed some one with authority to remind 
him, when occasion demanded, that his cravat was horribly 
awry, that he had forgotten to smooth his hair down since the 
last time he combed it up with his ten fingers, and that, really, 
that collar must come off. In fine, he needed an indulgent wife, 
who would look out for him constantly, but with discretion, never 
intruding the cravat and collar question into his sublime mo- 
ments. 

Was he conscious of something lacking in his life, that his ex- 
pression was less the gravity of the man of thought than the sad- 
ness of the lonely man? Something ailed him—physical sick- 
ness, no doubt, for his face was flushed, and his eyes heavy—but 
some trouble of the mind also. He looked across the lawn, that 
was bounded by a dense line of autumn-coloured trees, with a 
sky of brilliant clearness arching over. Betwixt sapphire and 
jasper the low purple dome of a mountain pushed up, making a 
background for a shining cross that might be suspended in air 
for any support visible to him who gazed on it. But he had seen 
that cross before, and his mind leaping over the few intervening 
miles, followed down from its sunlighted tip and touched a slim 
grey tower and a vine-covered church, and, looking through the 
gay rose-window over the chancel, saw a tiny lambent flame 
floating in and fed by sacred oil of olives. Mentally he stood 
before the church door, saw the grove of beeches that hid it from 
the road, saw through those heavy boughs the green slope of a 
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lawn near by and the mansion that crowned its summit. But in 
one respect the eyes of the seer were less true to the present than 
to the past, for they beheld roses, instead of autumn colours, 
wreathing pillar, porch, and balcony. 

In this house Marian Willis lived. He sat and recollected all 
his intercourse with her, from the first pleasant dawn of friendly 
regard and sympathy, growing up to something brighter and 
closer, yet scarcely defined, to its sudden extinguishment. His 
acquaintance with her had been like a day that breaks in silent 
and cloudless light, and is shut in by a cold and smothering fog 
before its noon. What had been expressed to her of all that 
sweetness he found in her society? What to him of the pleasure 
she seemed to feel in his? Nothing that had other utterance 
than silent looks and actions. What had separated them? A 
mist, a fog, an impalpable yet irresistible power. Some tiny wedge 
had been inserted that gave a chance for pride to rush in and 
thrust their lives apart. There had been a slight reserve that 
grew to coldness and thence to alienation. Who does not know 
how those many littles make a mickle? Possibly a certain 
gallant officer, just home from the wars, with his arm in a sling, 
and a sabre-scar across his temple, had had something to do with 
the trouble. Certainly the last mental picture Mr. Bently had 
carried away from his last visit at Mr. Willis’ was of this same 
officer walking in the garden with Marian Willis leaning on his 
sound arm, and listening to the tale of his adventures as women 
always do and always will listen to soldiers who bring their 
wounds to illustrate their stories. 

On that occasion, Mr. Bently had returned to his cousin’s house 
and behaved in what he considered a very reasonable manner. 
He locked himself into his chamber, let in all the light possible, 
placed himself before the mirror, and critically examined the re- 
flection he saw there. There was no glorious sabre-wound 
across his temple, showing where he had once wrestled with death, 
and come off conqueror ; but, instead, there were long, faint, 
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horizontal lines beginning to show on his forehead—mementoes 
of the silent combat with time, and of anxious quest in search of 
hidden truth. There were no crisp, fair curls shining over his 
head ; the brown hair was straight and short, and here and there 
a white hair rewarded the search for it. The soldicr’s large 
violet eyes flashed like jewels ; but these eyes in the mirror were 
no brighter than wintry skics, a calm steady blue that a planet 
might look through, perhaps, but that were not used to lighting. 
The soldier was clad in a trim uniform that set off well a form 
of manly grace, the stripe that glimmered down the leg, the 
band, like a lady’s bracelet, that bound the sleeve, the golden 
eagle outspread on cither shoulder, all helping to make a gallant 
picture ; the raiment reflected with pitiless fidelity by the mirror 
before him was decidedly neutral. Noone could call it pictur- 
esque nor even elegant of its kind. It was simply calculated to 
escape censure. 

Having made a full survey, and, as he thought, a fair com- 
parison, this self-elected judge then pronounced sentence on the 
person whose reflection he gazed at. 

“You are a fool!” he said, with a conviction too deep for 
bitterness. “ What is there in you that a fair and charming 
woman could prefer? Bah! She prizes you as she does those 
vellum Platos and Homers that she admires because others do, 
but cannot read a word of. When she sinks into her arm-chair 
for that hour of rest before dressing for dinner, does she take 
with her a book of Greek or of logic? No; she reads the poet 
or the novelist. You have nothing to do with her more intimate 
life.” | 

Thus had the scholar decided, gazing at his own reflection in 
the mirror, seeing there only the shell of the man, and that not 
at its best, at its worst rather. The kindling of intelligence, the 
scintillating of sharp intellectual pursuit, the soft radiance which 
dawning love gave him when he was shone upon by the beloved 
object—those he saw not. He saw only a fool. 
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So far,so good. But he had not finished the work. A fool 
may be miserable, may be ruined by his folly, even while owning 
it. He must prove not only the vanity of hoping, but the vanity 
of loving. He must remove the halo from his idol’s brow, not 
rudely, but with all the coolness and gentleness of reason. 
What, after all, were beauty and grace, a sweet voice and smile, 
and gracious speaking? He set himself to analyze them, 
physiologically, chemically, and morally. So the botanist 
analyzes a flower, and when he has destroyed its ravishing per- 
fume, and that exquisite combination which constituted its 
individuality—a combination which man can separate, but which 
only God can form—he points to the fragments, and says, “ That 
is a rose!” 

But suppose that, even while he speaks, those withering atoms 
should stir and brighten, the anthers should gather again their 
golden pollen, and hang themselves once more on each slender 
filament, the petals blush anew, and rustle into fragrant crowding 
circles, and a most rosy rose should rise triumpantly before him! 

Some such experience had Mr. Bently when he had finished 
his work of demolition. Turning coldly away from the ruins of 
what had been so fair, he walked to the window to take breath, 
and saw there before him the living woman complete, her soul 
welding with immortal fire every characteristic and mood into a 
being irresistibly lovely, baffling, and—disdainful. She stood in 
the garden where Mrs. Clay had purposely detained her beneath 
his window, and she stood there unwillingly. Only a social 
necessity had brought her to the house, and she had determined 
that she would not, if it could be helped, meet that gentleman 
who, from being a daily visitor of her own, had suffered three 
days to pass during which he had once or twice talked with her 
uncle over the gate, but had never approached her. 

Since that hour when, looking from his window, he had seen 
her sail past without raising her eyes, Mr. Bently had been 
haunted at times by two antagonistic visions—the rose dissected, 
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which he viewed witin indifference, succeeded by the rose full- 
blown, triumphant in unassailable sweetness. 

He thought it all over now as he sat looking out of Mrs. Clay’s 
eastern bay-window. And having thought it over once, it began 
to go through his mind again, and still again. The various 
scenes passed, one by one, slowly, like persons in a procession, 
and he gazed at them from first to last ; and there was the first 
again! He had had enough of it, but it would not stop. His 
head was aching, and feeling somewhat light besides. He 
pressed his forehead with his hands, and tried to think of some- 
thing else, even if it were no more pleasant subject than the cold 
he must have taken to make him so sore from head to foot. But 
still that procession moved with accelerating speed. He spoke 
to John, tired and annoyed himself a little with the creature’s 
antics, then leaned back in his chair, and let his brain whirl. 

Certainly he was ill; but nothing else was certain. Whether 
to go or stay, to speak or remain silent, he could scarcely decide. 
When dinner was announced, instinct kept him conventional. 
He ate nothing, but he went through all the proper forms, with 
no more abstraction than might be attributed to his intellectual 
oddities. But dinner, with its inanities, over, he made haste to 
escape to his own room. 

“ Going out for a walk, cousin?” asked Mrs. Clay, as he passed 
her. 

How the trivial question irritated him! He bowed, afraid to 
utter a word, lest it should be an offensive one. His nerves felt 
bare, his teeth on edge. Miss Bird looked more deeply than her 
friend had done, and in the one timid glance she gave the gentle- 
man saw a painful trouble underneath his cool exterior. 

“T hope he didn’t hear what we were saying of him before 
dinner,’ she remarked apprehensively. 

“No, indeed!” was the confident response. “He scarcely 
hears what you say to him, still less what is said of him.” 

Mr. Bently walked upstairs slowly, dreading to be alone, and 
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shut himself into his room ; and, when there, desolation settled 
upon him. It is not pleasant to be ill in one’s own home, with 
loving and solicitous friends surrounding one with their cares, 
and taking every task from the weak hands; it is still less 
pleasant when, though friends are near, they are powerless to 
lift the burden which only those helpless hands can carry ; but 
how far more miserable, how far more cruel than any other 
desolation on earth, is it when sickness falls upon one who must 
work, and the sick one is not only oppressed by the burden of 
duties unperformed, but is himself a burden, coldly and grudg- 
ingly tended, or tended not at all? Mr. Bently knew well the 
extent of his cousin’s friendship, and the worth of her Chinese 
compliments, and he would far rather have fallen in the street, 
and been left to the tender mercies of strangers, than fall ill in 
her house. 

Morning came, and it was breakfast-time, by no means an 
early hour. Mrs. Clay had put off the meal half an hour on her 
cousin’s account. “He has at least one polite habit—he does 
not rise early,” she said. “ But then he is as regular as a clock 
in his late hour.” He was not prompt this morning, however, 
for they waited ten minutes after breakfast was on the table, and 
rang a second bell, and still their visitor did not appear. 

Miss Bird suggested that he had looked unwell the evening 
before, and might be unable to come down. 

“Really, how thoughtful you are!” Mrs. Clay said with cut- 
ting emphasis. “I had quite forgotten. Perhaps, my son, you 
will go up and see if Miss Bird is right.” 

“My son” objected to being made a messenger of. “If the 
old fellar wanted to sleep, let him sleep. Don’t you say so, Clem?” 
Clementina always agreed with her brother; the two prevailed, 
and the “old fellar” was left to sleep, or toss and moan, or be 
comsumed with fever and thirst, or otherwise entertain himself 
as he or fate should choose, while the family breakfasted at their 
leisure. 
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It is scarcely worth while to put Clementina and Arthur Clay 
in print. They are insignificant and, in a small way, disagree- 
able objects, and their like is often met with to the annoyance of 
many. The mental ignorance and lack of capacity which we 
lose sight of when they are overmantled by the loveliness of 
vood-will, in such as these become contemptible by being placed 
on pedestals of presumption and ill-nature, and hateful when 
they are set as obstacles and stumbling-blocks in the way of 
souls who would fain walk and look upward. 

Breakfast over, and no Mr. Bently appearing, Mrs. Clay felt 
called on to make inquiries, and, accordingly, dispatched a servant 
to her cousin’s door, while she herself listened at the foot of the 
stairs. She heard a knock, but no reply, then a second knock, 
followed 'by the servant’s voice, as if in answer to some onc 
within. 

“ Paper under the door, sir? Yes, sir!” 

She was half way up the stairs by this time, and snatched the 
slip of paper which the man had found pushed out under Mr. 
Bently’s door. ‘“ What in the world can be the matter? Where 
are my eye-glasses? Cousin Bently is such a frightful writer 
that, really—” 

While the lady is adjusting her glasses, and her children and 
companion are gathering about her, we will read this document, 
for there will be no time afterwards. It is short, and is strongly 
scented with camphor. 

“T am ill, and, it is possible, may have small-pox. It has 
been where I was a fortnight ago. Keep away from me, and 
send for a doctor.” 

Confusion ensued. Screams resounded from the parlour ; 
orders and counter-orders were given, only one fixed idea pene- 
trating that chaos—to get away from the house as quickly as 
possible. Carriages were got out, silver and valuables piled into 
them by Bird, who alone would go upstairs, and who was made 
to do everything, and in less than half an hour the whole family 
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started for the city. The servants, all but the gardener, had 


already fled. 
“But who is to take care of Mr. Bently?” Miss Bird asked, 


pausing at the carriage door. 

“T shall give the gardener orders to get a doctor and nurse,” 
Mrs. Clay said impatiently, fuming with selfish terror. 

“But I’m not afraid,” Bird hesitated. “I’ve been vaccinated. 
And it’s hard to leave him alone.” 

‘Nonsense!” cried the lady. “I shall allow nothing of the 
sort. It is not necessary, and, besides, it is not proper. Do get 
in, if you are going to town. It really seems to me, Miss Bird, 
that you are altogether too much interested in Mr. Bently.” 

Then, at last, Bird perceived what was in the speaker’s mind, 
and, as most women would in such circumstances, laid down her 
better impulses at the feet of meanness. Crushed and ashamed, 
and, at the same time, weakly and despairingly angry, she took 
her place in the carriage, and listened in silence to the lamenta- 
tions and complaints of her companions. 

“ How could Cousin Bently do such a thing? How could he 
come to me when he knew he had been so exposed ?”’ 

That Mr. Bently had only learned from the paper of the 
evening before to what he had been exposed, and had only 
thought during the night what might be the meaning of his 
illness, the lady did not inquire into. 

At the garden gate stood James, the gardener. Mrs. Clay 
stopped long enough to give him hurried directions to get a 
doctor and nurse, and do all that was necessary for the invalid, 
then ordered the coachman to drive on. 

“YT hope John isn’t with us,” one of the young ones said 
presently. ‘“ He was round Cousin Bently ail day yesterday.” 

No; Miss Bird, recollecting that fact also, had shut John into 
one of the chambers, and left him there. She ventured to hope 
that he would not be left to starve, but no one responded to her 


merciful wish. 
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The cause of all this terror and confusion had seen the de- 
parture of the family without being surprised at it. He had not 
undressed, but had lain on a sofa all night, and, when morning 
came, had written the warning which proved so effectual, and 
then sank into an arm-chair near the window, longing for air. 
He expected the family to keep away from him, and was neither 
sorry nor indignant that they had removed themselves still 
further. Of course a doctor would be sent, and of course there 
was some one to take care of him. He sat and waited for that 
some one toenter. Perhaps it was James. Hesaw the gardener 
shut and fasten the gate after the carriage went out, and he heard 
the locking of the stable door. He waited, but no one came. 
Well, the house must be attended to first, and he would be 
patient, though thirst, and alternate fever and chills, and racking 
pains were tormenting him. He was annoyed, too, by John’s 
efforts to escape from the next room, and would have gone to 
release the creature but for the fear of spreading contagion. 

A distant door opened and shut; he heard a distant heavy 
step, and thanked God that relief and companionship were at 
hand. But the sounds ceased, and no one came near him. He 
saw James, the gardener, laden with packages, hurry down the 
avenue, and disappear into the public road, and a thrill of fear 
shot through him. The scene outside swam before his eyes, and 
grew dark fora moment. Could it be that they had all gone 
away, and left him to die alone? No; he could not believe it! 
James had perhaps gone to bring the doctor. He would wait 
patiently, since wait he must. 

M. A. TINCKER. 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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‘To a Widowed Mother. 


HE night Death’s Angel hovered in his flight 
We felt the dread of unembodied things ; 

He with the winnowing of his fateful wings 
Extinguished gently that dear flickering light 
Which thou hadst tended with true wifehood’s might. 
That loss might well have broken thy heart’s strings ; 
But, stunned by all that dereliction brings, 
We, tearless, watched till dawn gave sorrow sight. 


A mother only, with a wife’s regret, 

Thou livest know; the change profound that came 
Upon that night is known to none but thee : 
Whether thou smilest or thine eyes are wet 

We see a mother who is not the same ; 

Thy thoughts are searching through cternity. Hy 
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Everingham in the Olden Time. 


T has often occurred to me how little notice is taken by 
people of the records of the neighbourhood in which they 
live. Generations pass away and are forgotten ; the history of 
the past is obscured or lost ; and the old charters and papers 
and correspondence, which might convey to our minds the occur- 
rences of olden days and the long-forgotten traditions which 
belong to our homes, are allowed to remain on dusty shelves and 
in obscure corners, unlooked for and uncared for. And yet the 
study of the past is an agreeable occupation ; it often explains 
much that we see around us, and it enables us to form a correct 
judgment on many questions which are brought before us in the 
exercise of our daily occupations. My object then, in this paper, 
is to try and give some information about Everingham as it was 
in the days gone by, and to recall the lives and customs of those 
who have lived and died centuries ago. 
Everingham can boast of an antiquity of over 1200 years, and 
it was founded by a Saint of the name of Everilda. She was a 
contemporary of the great St. Hilda of Whitby, that famous 
Abbess whose seminary was the nursery which produced some 
of the greatest scholars of the age, amongst others that illustrious 
Yorkshireman, Alcuin, the founder of the University of Paris, and 
Charlemagne’s teacher. It was he who wrote to Charlemagne and 
advised him to send over some of the young nobility of France 
to that part of England, “where they might receive a more 
polite, liberal, and learned education than could be given at that 
time in France, and whence they might transplant the Flowers of 
Britain (meaning books), that their fragrance might no longer 
be confined to Yorkshire.” 
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St. Everilda’s Office is to be found in the York Breviary, an 
Office-book which was in general use by the clergy in the Arch- 
diocese of York before the Reformation. The first six lessons 
of her Office give a short but very clear account of her life. She 
was a Virgin of noble lineage, and the report of her sanctity 
spread throughout the whole of Northumbria. She secretly 
adopted the habit of a nun and left her father’s house, com- 
mitting herself to the care of Our Lord, and singing the Canticle 
of Zachary. God recognised her good intentions, and sent her 
two companions, Bega and Waldreda. They travelled together 
until they arrived at a spot which had hitherto been the pro- 
perty of the Archbishop of York. St. Wilfrid, then Archbishop 
of York, allowed them to settle there, and from that time it was 
called the Manor of Everilda (in English, Everildesham). They 
were joined by many holy women, so that at one time there were 
as many as cighty nuns in the convent. 

Everilda was distinguished by her great sanctity, and her life 
was given up to the contemplation of Divine things. She died 
the death of a Saint, surrounded by her nuns, on the oth of July. 
The year of her death is not known. Her Feast was formerly 
kept on that day, and the village Feast always takes place at 
Everingham on the Sunday immediately following the goth of 
July. I have a deed in my possession, of the date 1500, in which 
this village is called Everildesham, and tradition has always 
called the village well, St. Everilda’s well. So you see, this place 
is clearly identified as once hallowed by the residence of St. 
E-verilda. 

I am afraid I cannot give any information as to what occurred 
in Everingham during the next 400 years. I will, however, 
endeavour to describe the probable condition of the township in 
Saxon times. Ham, in Saxon, meant manor or a private estate, 
with a village on it. Everingham, or Everildesham, was therefore 
inhabited, and almost certainly a village community was settled 
here under a manorial lordship. As was the case in other Saxon 
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manors, it was divided into two parts, one of which was the 
demesne of the Lord of the Manor, and the other was divided 
among the villeins or villagers who held land on condition of 
certain services, and cottagers who also had a share in the com- 
mon land. They lived in the principal street of the village, and 
had enclosures immediately round their houses. 

The enclosed village was called the tun, hence township, from 
the enclosure by a wattled fence of gyrds or roads. As there is 
no stone in the neighbourhood, the houses were built, as 
described by Professor Thorold Rogers, “of timber built in a 
frame, the spaces being either lathed and plastered within and 
without, or filled with clay kneaded up with chopped straw. 
The wood fire was on a hob of clay. Chimneys were unknown.” 
(“Six Centuries of Work and Wages.”] These villagers had 
allotments in the open fields, which were common fields. Here 
as elsewhere there would be three open fields, and these fields were 
arable. I havea plan of the parish in the eighteenth century, also 
a survey of 1632, which show how little change there must have 
been in the distribution of land in the parish up to the time of the 
enclosure. The villagers had strips of land in each of the open 
fields, usually ten strips of an acre each. These strips were 
separated by green balks of unploughed turf. In Germany, 
whence the Saxons came, the word for these balks of unploughed 
turf is vazx. The strips of land that surround some of the fields 
in Seaton Parish are called vazvs. The German or Saxon word 
is therefore used in its original signification in Seaton even in the 
present time. 

The strips were an acre, as it was supposed to be a day’s 
ploughing. The acres were a furlong long; for a furlong is a 
furrow long, and a rood is as many furrows as make a rod in 
breadth. Thus many of our measurements date from Saxon 
times, and give us some information as to the method of cultiva- 
tion in those days. But there is another curious circumstance 
connected with the measurements, viz., they show by such names 
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as rods and poles that people who made the earliest use of them 
probably belonged to a forest country. In some places the 
strips were only half an acre in extent. Thus here, Havaker 
Lane is the lane leading to the half acres, and the half acres were 
the allotments of the villagers. Where the grass land was let in 
allotments, the field was called Bawker. As late as 1635, every 
tenant or cottager seems to have had what was called a dale of 
land, extending to nearly two roods in the Bawker meadow. In 
Saxon times the villagers had to pay gafol, and give boones, and 
perform services ; apparently these duties were performed by the 
tenants in the 17th century. For much of this information, I am 
indebted to that very interesting work on the “English Village 
Community ” by Mr. Seebohn. 

Probably when the Saxon chiefs came to this country at the 
time of the Saxon invasion, they made settlements by clearing 
away the forest and building long huts for themselves and their 
followers. These, no doubt, introduced their Saxon customs, at 
the same time acknowledging their chief, who became the Lord 
of the Manor. He would take part of the land, and the rest 
would be divided among his followers, who became his geburs or 
servants. It could not be expected that the villagers or geburs 
could each possess teams of oxen to cultivate their share of the 
open field; for, in those days, land was not ploughed by a 
couple of horses as it is at present, but by a team of eight oxen. 
The oxen were the property of different members of the com- 
munity. In Germany, whence most of the customs of our Saxon 
forefathers were derived, the community managed the ploughing ; 
and each member had to provide the proportion of the oxen—it 
Was co-operative ploughing. In return, he would receive certain 
strips of land interspersed in the different open fields. These 
village communities were then independent ; but as the earliest 
records of Saxon times in this country show the village com- 
munity to have been under a chief or lord, it is probable, as Mr. 


Brodrick says, that “these Lords of the Manor were legally, if 
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not lineally, descended from the stronger members of these 
Saxon townships.” [‘“ English Land and Landlords.”’] 

As all these fields were open and unenclosed, disputes would 
arise, and frequently one neighbour would injure his neighbour’s 
land. To settle these disputes, and to guard the common rights 
of the community, courts existed, such as Courts Leet, and Courts 
Baron. These have continued to the present day. I shall have 
more tosay about them presently. I am trying to picture to you 
Kveringham as it existed in Saxon days. Then came the 
Norman conquest, which possibly did not make as great a change 
in the institutions of the country as has been generally supposed. 
Kveringham was at that time a manor with the Archbishop of 
York as its superior. That was an advantage as it was saved 
from confiscation, and from being presented to some Norman 
Baron. 

A few years later William the Conqueror caused a survey to 
be made of all the lands in the country, with the owners, and 
value, and extent. This was the great Domesday Book, and in 
the returns given in it, we find the following entry relating to 


Everingham :— 


“In Everingham with its berewick, Londesborough, Foulthorpe, 
Goodmanham, they are liable to be taxed 17 carucates—there 
are seven ploughs. It was held by Archbishop Eldred as one 
manor. Now, under Archbishop Thomas, there are two clerics 
having arable land, and one knight. They own between them 
three carucates—two mills with ten acres. The entire manor 
is one mile in length and half a mile in breadth. In the time of 
kdward the Confessor it was valued at £14, now 46, a year.” 


A carucate of land was the average extent of land that could be 
ploughed by one team in a year, about 120 acres. A Knight is 
mentioned as living at Everingham at the time of the survey, 
but we have no information who he was; most likely he was 
a member of the Everingham family who owned the manor until 
the middle of the 15th century. The Archbishop had probably 
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made over the manor to him on condition of his performing the 
military service due from the manor. There was an Adam de 
Everingham, Lord of Everingham, in the time of William Rufus, 
and later the Everinghams did homage to the Archbishop of 
York, as owners of what was called the Knight’s fee of Evering- 
ham. The head of the family would have to provide a Knight 
properly equipped, to attend upon the King in his wars. In the 
reign of Edward I., Sir Robert de Everingham was returned as 
owner of the Park. The record is as follows :— 


“ The jury say that Robert de Everingham held, the day that 
he died, of the Archbishop of York the Manor of Everingham 
by the service of half a Knight’s fee, and suit at the Court of 
Wilton. There is a park, the herbage of which is valued at 4o 
shillings, and a windmill at 40 shillings, and a certain rent of 31 
shillings, given by Sir Adam de Everingham 15 years before, to 
two Chaplains to celebrate for his soul and the souls of his 
ancestors—and that Adam, his son and heir, was 7 years old in 
1289.” 

This mention of the Park tells us that the Park is at any rate 
600 years old. Sir Adam de Everingham, in addition to his 
Yorkshire estates, held ten Knight’s Fees in Nottinghamshire of 
the King zz capite,and was bound to send a forester for the 
Forest of Sherwood at his own cost. I have numerous charters 
referring to exchanges or purchases of land in Everingham 
during the next century, so probably the Lords of the Manor 
were scizing every opportunity of enlarging their property in 
the parish. The representative of the family, as owner of the 
Knight’s fee, accompanied King Edward in his wars in Scotland 
and in France. Sir Adam de Evcringham, who lived about 
1380, must have been a great soldier. 

In 1305, there was a controversy between the Scrope and 
Grosvenor families as to which had the right to bear certain 
arms, viz.,a Bend d’Or on their shields. When the Duke of West- 
minster, the representative of the Grosvenor family, gave the 
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winner of the Derby this name, it would be, no doubt, in memory 
of this controversy. Many Knights gave evidence in this dis- 
pute, and amongst others, Sir Adam de Everingham, who was at 
that time 79 years old, and who related how he had seen the 
Scropes bear these arms at the siege of Berwick, at the battle of 
Halidon Hill, at the siege of Tournay, at the battle of Scluses, 
and again in the march upon Paris ; also on that great occasion 
when Edward Baliol gave up his rights to the throne of France. 
This gives us a very clear account of how his life was spent. 

Of what occurred in the parish during the next century, there 
is not much to relate. I have not been able to ascertain which 
side the family took in the Wars of the Roses. The property 
descended to several heiresses and thus, through the heiress of 
the Suttill family, to the second son of Sir Marmaduke Con- 
stable, of Flamburgh. Sir Marmaduke was a distinguished 
soldier, and commanded a division in the army of the Earl of 
Surrey at Flodden Field. In the words of the old Ballad, 
amongst others that were there, were 


‘‘ Sir Marmaduke Constable stout, 
Accompanied with his seemly sons, 
Sir William Bulmer with his rout, 
Lord Clifford with his clapping guns.” 


For the services of Sir Marmaduke on this occasion, he re- 
ceived a special letter of thanks from Henry VIII, and his three 
sons were knighted on the battle-field. It is curious that while I 
am descended from Sir Marmaduke Constable, and Lady Herries 
from the Earl of Surrey, both leaders on the English side, I also 
represent two families, the Lord Maxwell and Lord Herries, 
whose chicfs were killed on Flodden Field, fighting on the side 
of the Scots. It is fortunate that blood feuds do not extend to 
this country, as it would be difficult to know how to act under 
these circumstances. Not many years after this, Henry VIII. 
determined to suppress the Religious Houses throughout the 
kingdom, and more than ten thousand monks were turned out 
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of doors. This naturally occasioned a great ferment. In con- 
sequence, thirty thousand men assembled on Market-Weighton * 
Common, under the leadership of Robert Aske and Sir Robert 
Constable. This was the famous Pilgrimage of Grace ; and as 
the people met near here, under the guidance of Sir Robert 
Constable, no doubt many Everingham people joined. They 
all took an oath “ that they engaged in the Holy Pilgrimage, for 
the love they owed to Almighty God, His faith, and to Holy 
Church Militant. They had banners in the field, whereupon was 
painted Christ hanging on the Cross on one side, and a Chalice 
on the other. Embroidered on the soldiers’ coats was the simili- 
tude of the wounds of Christ, and in the midst of it the name of 
Our Lord.” [“ Grafton’s Chronicles.”] This was the first insurrec- 
tion in defence of the old religion. There was another in the 
North in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Robert Aske belonged 
to Aughton in this neighbourhood. As Froude says, “he was 
something more than a remarkable iusurgent leader.” A short 
entry tells us, “that six or seven days after his arrest, his servant 
did cast himself upon his bed, and cried—‘ Oh my master! they 
will draw him, and hang him, and quarter him !’—and therewith 
he did die with sorrow.” The Duke of Norfolk met the in- 


* Not far from Everingham stands Market-Weighton with its admirable 
Catholic Reformatory School, under the care of the Fathers of Charity. 
Originally founded (under the invocation of St. William of York) by Sir 
Edward Vavasour for a colony of Irish Franciscan Monks, it passed, on the 
death of Sir Edward, in 1856, to its present uses, being certified by the Home 
Secretary asa Reformatory School. Additions to the building have been 
since made from time to time, so that there is now accommodation for two 
hundred and twenty boys. Employment is found for these on the farm (of 
about 400 acres), and as tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, bakers, printers, 
and bookbinders. The smaller boys are engaged in match-box making ; 
and the farm boys on wet days and on winter afternoons, chop and tie up 
firewood which is sold in the neighbourhood. Printing and bookbinding 
have recently, at great expense, been started. For all these trades the 
patronage of the public is earnestly solicited ; and it is to raise, if possible, a 
wider than local interest in the fortunes of the Institution and the invaluable 
labours of the Fathers, that Lord Herries publishes this lecture on “ Evering- 
ham in the Olden Time.” 
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surgents at Doncaster, and persuaded them to return to their 
homes by making certain promises. But these promises were 
not fulfilled, so they rose again. But the day on which there 
was a chance of success had passed ; the rising resulted in half 
measures which ruined those who undertook them. Poor Sir 
Robert Constable and Aske were arrested and exccuted. Sir 
Robert Constable’s estates were confiscated. He was the elder 
brother of Sir Marmaduke Constable of Everingham. By his 
attainder no less than fifty-one Manors in Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire were forfeited ; among them such manors as Scar- 
borough, Bridlington, Driffield, and Holme-on-Spalding Moor. 

I have a list of ten towns feasted at Christmas in 1653. It 
shows the hospitality of those days. 


Christmas Day: Everingham 

St. Stephen’s Day: Weighton, Shipton, &c. 

St. John’s Day : Melbourne, Harsewell, Seaton, &c. 
Innocents’ Day: Holme, Bubwith, Laytham, &c. 


From a list of “Waiters at ye entertainment of ye Qucen 
Elizabeth,” it would appear that Sir Marmaduke Constable 
entertained her in 1573. He was in that year High Sheriff of 
Yorkshire. The history of the 17th century, as far as it 
concerns Everingham, is but a record of persecutions and hard- 
ships endured by the Constable family, for their adherence to 
the old religion. Absence from the Parish Church was punished 
by a fine of 420 a month, equal to at least £80 of our money, 
Two Koyal pardons are in my possession, one a coronation 
pardon of King James I.; the other of Charles I. to Sir Philip 
Constable for his absence from church. These pardons did not, 
however, affect the future, as there are copies of two convictions 
of Sir Philip Constable for not attending church in the 17th year 
of the reign of Charles I. There is also permission to Sir Philip, 
in 1632, to go beyond five miles from his house, except to 
London, as he was paying a composition of £250 a year for 
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having refused to acknowledge the supremacy of the King in 
spiritual matters. So those were hard times for Catholics. 

Fine after fine seems to have been paid, and during the Com- 
monwealth the estates were compulsorily sold, but were saved by 
the purchase being made by a friendly lawyer, Mr. Rushworth. 
He purchased the estates, and then, with Sir Philip’s son, joined 
in granting a lease of them for 99 years to Mr. Sherburn, Mr. 
Weld, and Lady Osborn. They in return made a lease of the 
lands back to Mr. Rushworth and Sir Philip Constable’s eldest 
son for 98 years, eleven months. By this means a great part of 
the estates were saved for the family. To effect this purchase 
£10,000 was raised by means of loans from friends and others. 

About this time Sir Philip presented a petition to the Parlia- 
ment, which sets forth at some length his misfortunes :— 


“That your Petitioner being aged 72 years before these 
troubles, lived with his wife and family at his house in Lincoln- 
shire (West Rasen) until, by the plunder and violence of the 
soldiers, he was driven thence to his house within the city of 
York, whither your Petitioner was constrained to carry his wife 
for her health—she having by flight contracted a disease whereof 
she soon died. And afterwards to increase your Petitioner's 
afflictions, his houses were made uninhabitable, and his goods 
taken from him to the value of £4000 and upwards, also his 
estates, sequestered for the space of g years last past, by which 
your Petitioner hath been driven to great exigencies and neces- 
sities ; being innocent as to the acting the least of injury against 
the Parliament in his whole time; and never contributed to the 
late King and his party the least of supply, either by money, 
plate, horse or otherwise to any value whatsoever, nor even en- 
couraged or stirred up any of them. May it please your Honour 
your Petitioner hath sustained all those losses for no other fault 
but being a recusant, for your commissioners in the country have 
several times professed they knew no matter of delinquency 
against him, yet, notwithstanding, your Petitioner is informed 
he is lately put again into the Act for the sale of Delinquents’ 
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Estates, your Petitioner having but an estate for life, and his son 
and heir apparent being neither recusant nor delinquent.” 


In 1655 the Constable of Everingham made the following re- 
turn, in answer to a warrant from the High Constable directing 
him to report Papists, delinquents, and others, and to seize all 


arms within his constabularie :— 


“ist for delinquents, there are not any. Sir Philip Constable 
was esteemed both Papist and delinquent, who formerly lived 
here, but he hath been absent ever since about the latter end of 
May or beginning of June last past, and so far as I can be in- 
formed hath not so much as a servant resident here, nor any 
Papist delinquent that I can inform myself of—-for arms there 
are not any, what there were, were taken by the soldiers before 
Sir Philip left these parts ; for Papists I directly know of none 
here in my constabularie. Some servants and poor people there 
are, who do not frequent the church, but what their opinions are 
I know not, besides most of them are women. This is all I 
know of my own knowledge. Signed, Alexander Thornton.” 


This return was probably dictated by some friend of the 
Catholics in the township. 

When Charles II. succeeded, the Catholics thought that, in 
return for their loyalty to his father, they would be protected, 
and the penal laws would be relaxed. But in the East Riding 
proceedings were taken by the Justices against the Catholics for 
not attending church. Let me give their warrant in 1663 :— 


“By virtue of an order of his Majesty’s Justices, you are required 
to give notice to all the churchwardens and constables within 
your division, that they be personally present at the Quarter 
Sessions to be held at Pocklington the 6th of October next, to 
present to the Justices the monthly absence from church of all 
manner of Papist recusants within their towns and parishes.” 


It appears that 400 Roman Catholics were presented in Pock- 
lington as liable, and this though many petty constables refused 
to present them, and were fined in consequence John Bell, who 
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was the Everingham constable, answered “that there were no 
recusants in his constabularie that he could, upon his own know- 
ledge, return as recusants; and for such as may forbear the 
church upon Sundays, His Majesty that now is, in his declara- 
tion touching ecclesiastical affairs, dated the 20th of April, 1660, 
‘that no man shall be disquieted or called in question for differ- 
ence of religion, in matters of religion, which would disturb the 
peace of the Kingdom’ with regard to his other articles, these 
are neither inquirable or punishable in the Court Leet, within 
my constabularie.” 

Now this was rather a bold letter for a parish constable to 
write, and rather a clever one too for a man who could not sign 
his name. But it is explained by a letter I have found from 
Mr. Sherburn, who was apparently trustee, or agent, for the pro- 
perty, and who was, I think, brother-in-law to Sir P. Constable. 


He writes, alluding to the fine :— 


“For the 12d. per Sunday, that is intended against all absen- 
tees from the Church, it will fall heavy I confess on poor Catho- 
lics, but for others it will signify little. At Easter Sessions be 
sure your constable make the same presentment he made last 
time, and give the King’s word in his declaration, concerning 
ecclesiastical affairs, and that no man be troubled for matters 
of religion ; you have the words at large in the pages I left you, 
let him give this bill to the High Constable, and not appear un- 
less forced by constraint, and if so, then Iet him boldly say, he 
knows no Papist or recusant of his own knowledge, nor can 
make other presentments than what he has already done ; let 
him stick to this answer, stand and fall with it. If they threaten 
him with imprisonment they dare not do it, but if a hare- 
brained Justice do it, bid him not fear, I will fetch him off with 
more credit than he went in disgrace; and will recover him 5s. 
the hour for every hour he is prisoner; and if they fine him I 
will pay that.” 


This letter shows that the parish constable adhered strictly to 
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his instructions, when he made the return I have read. I do 
not know the result—probably they were all fined. 

Let us now consider the state of the tenantry and village 
community, whose condition and method of cultivating the lands 
or the township in Saxon times I have already attempted to 
describe. It is curious how little change had taken place, up to 
the 17th century. The study of the customs and constitution of 
the township is very interesting, especially at the present time, 
when proposals have been made to restore the independence of 
the townships and to give them a more complete management 
of their affairs. I have said that the Courts Leet and Courts 
Baron had for their object, originally, to guard the rights of the 
community, and to preserve order. By the Saxon Constitution 
the whole neighbourhood were mutually pledged for their good 
behaviour, and this was called “frank pledge.” The Courts Leet 
were kept for the purpose of ensuring this. These Courts are 
still held here and at Seaton every year, but merely that the 
drains may be viewed in case those whose duty it is to keep 
them open, may have omitted to do so. 

I have a copy of a speech made at a Court Leet here, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, which I will read, as it indicates 
clearly how order used to be kept within the township ; it is as 
follows :— 


“T shall not trouble you with a long tedious history of this 
court, but only tell you the design of it, which is the preservation 
of the public peace, and also the private tranquillity of every one 
of you and your posterity, who shall be subject to it. It is for 
the keeping of good order amongst you, that equity be adminis- 
tered to every one of you at home and at an casy expense, and 
the prevention of your addressing to the courts at Westminster, 
where these proceedings are sometimes so serious and expensive 
that your impoverishment is oftentimes the consequence. There 
are many things inquirable of and presentable by you here but 
not punishable, such as high treason, petty treason and felony, 
which are against our Sovereign Lords, Queen, &c., &c., &c. 
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There are many things inquirable of and presentable by you, 
you are to introduce them into the writing indented and sealed 
by you and deliver the same to the duries of the next assizes. 
What is punishable by you is, if your constables have been re- 
miss in executing their office upon vagabonds, rogues, sturdy 
beggars, that have come within this liberty, if any one sustain 
and feed them, if your stocks be in good repair, whether hue 
and cry after thieves and robbers have been duly pursucd, if any 
one set up or pull down anything that may tend to a public an- 
noyance asa levelling or cutting of ditches or hedges, if walls 
houses or pales be erected or thrown down, or gates opened or 
stopped to the damage of the people, if any water be diverted 
out of the right course, if any encroachment be made upon the 
Queen’s Highway, or any carrion or unwholesome thing be cast 
upon the same, if your common pound be in good repair, if any 
break the pound.” 


This speech tells us what were the duties incumbent on the 
members of the Court Leet. It was necessary, with so compli- 
cated a system of cultivation as existed at that time, when so 
many interests had to be considered, and when in consequence 
of the unenclosed fields an individual might easily do much 
damage to his neighbour, that a local government should exist 
whose business it was to redress grievances and keep order in the 
community. I have the return of the presentments of the Jury ih 
for many years in the 17th century; as an example I will give 
you a few of the presentments in 1652. 


“Thomas Blackburn for keeping company in his house at un- ; 
lawful times of the night, 3s. 4d. Tom Sothern for keeping more : 
sheep in the field than permitted between Lady-day and May- i 
day, 6d. Mrs. Alice Constable for taking cattle into the common, t 
and threatening the officials of the town when they desired their 
removal, 6s. 8d. John Halliday, for an assault upon John 4 
Bentley, ts. 8d. John Bentley, for the like upon John Halliday, 
Is. 8d.” In 1625, there were presented :—* Tom Atkinson, for a 
hog trespassing in a cornfield ; Robert Bell for breaking the 
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bawker and rating it with his goods, 2s. 6d. Robert Bell for 
going with his draught through the cornfield, 6d. Planton for 
brewing ale, 1s. Thomas Fallowfield, for selling ale, 1s.” In 
1638, several people were fined for their houses “lacking 


thatch.” 


Among the officials of the court were ale finders, whose 
business it seems to have been to control the sale of beer. (A 
precedent for local option !) 

According to the survey of 1635, the demesnes farmed by the 
Lord of the Manor consisted of the Hall quarter, the park 378 
acres, the old flats 49 acres, a close called the Butler’s Ings, &c. 
Part of the demesnes were let to tenants who had allotments in 
the open fields; they paid rent and gave boones and service. 
The boones consists of hens, capons, geese, &c. The service is 
put down as draughts (I presume of oxen). Each tenant had one 
or two, or in one case, three ox-gangs of land. An ox-gang of 
land comprised a certain number of acres, the tenant of which, in 
early Saxon times, was understood to furnish an ox to the 
manorial team. According to a memorandum attached to the 
survey: I. An ox-gang of land at Everingham is held to con- 
tain 14 acres of arable and meadow. 2. One half of these arable 
lands is sown with corn and the other half is fallow. 3. They 
may sow yearly on every ox-gang 20 bushels of all sorts of 
grain. 4. Two bushels of rye will sow an acre. 5. On every 
ox-gang on the common they may keep eight beasts of all sorts 
(horses and mares and cattle) and 20 sheep. 6. If they have 
not beasts of their own then they cannot Iect their gates to 
another by the custom of the town. Every cottager had com- 
mons in the carrs for five beasts and twenty sheep. Each 
cottager seems also to have had 1 rood, 17 perches in the 
Bawker meadow. 

Let me give an example of a holding. John Gibson held at 
will a messuage, and a quarter of one acre. In land leas and 
meadow, 40 acres. In Bawker meadow, 1 rood, 17 perches. 
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The gates belonging to this holding are 23 beasts and 70 sheep. 
Yearly rent 46. Boones, 2 hens, 2 capons, 1 goose draught. 
In 1832 there was a wind-mill rented at 42 per year, the same as 
in 1300. Also a horse-mill rented at 4s. per year. There were 
29 cottages with common land attached, some of them rented as 
high as £1. Also 27 holders of tenements each with one or more 
ox-gangs of land. There were four freeholders and the glebe. I 
have tried from the survey to trace the land of Widow Wilson in 
the arable common fields. She had 35 acres in 4o strips. We 
can realize how difficult it must have been properly to cultivate 
these strips lying in different parts of the manor, and the waste 
of time and labour in passing from one to the other. If some 
of those gentlemen who condemn enclosure acts were forced to 
farm a holding of 35 acres in 40 different strips scattered through 
open fields, I think they would soon change their opinions, 

And now let us return to the family of the Lords of the 
Manor. Towards the end of the 17th century the Constable 
family continued to be troubled on account of their religion. 
Sir Marmaduke Constable was compelled to fly on account of 
it, and died at Antwerp. In 1678 his son Sir Philip and his 
servants were committed to York Castle for having refused the 
oath acknowledging the king’s supremacy in spiritual matters. 
These were not the only sufferers. 


“Father Pollard relates of the President of North Hunting- 
don how he imprisoned all the gentlewomen and ladies in the 
counties, some in one castle, some in another, and especially how 
in Sheriff Hutton Castle were enclosed my Lady Constable, my 
Lady Babthorpe, my Lady Ingleby, my Lady Lawson, Mrs. 
Metham and Mrs. Hungate, how they were locked up everyone 
in several vast great chambers, nor one permitted to see or speak 
with one another, or to have a maid of their own, but such as 
was put to them ; how their husbands were not allowed to come 
to them, but with what suit and difficulty; how one of them 
travailing with child was not permitted to have the company of 
the rest, either before or after her travail, but only for the time 
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present, when she was called ; what shifts the poor gentlewomen 
used to get to one another, what devices they had to open locks 
and break windows, and to make passages not only one to 
another but for a priest to come to them,’ &c. [Foley’s “ Records 


of the English Province.” ] 


In 1690 a petition was presented to the Council from Sir 
Philip, accompanied by doctors’ certificates, in which it is stated 
that a continuance of confinement will occasion his death in a 
very short time. In 1696 he was committed to the Tower on 
suspicion of High Treason. Here is an account taken from his 
own handwriting of his journey to London :— 


“Upon a Thursday, March 12 in the year 1695, came to 
Dilston in Northumberland, John Hill, a messenger of the 
Council with a warrant for suspicion of High Treason, so being 
forced to submit I was forced to send my man to York to hire a 
coach. From March 25th until 30th with much good words I 
prevailed with the messenger to stay at York, upon which day I 
hired a bycoach from York in which were Charles Fairfax and 
Thomas Braithwaite, Esq., all under several messengers’ hands, 
&c. &c. I was prisoner in the Tower from April 20 1696 until 
22 May 1696. Paid for two little pitiful rooms in ye tower 
41 10s. a-weeke, as also to a warder to attend me by week ten 
shillings, besides making my bed, cleaning my room, and washing 
my linen, all included in the sums on the other side.” 


His expenses for the four weeks came to 497, so that in those 
days there was no economy in living in the custody of the State. 

He was succeeded in possession of the estates by Sir Marma- 
duke who lived much abroad. He collected many of the books 
and pictures now in the Hall. Sir Marmaduke, in his younger 
days, kept hounds, and was a friend of Squire Draper of Beswick, 
a well-known sportsman. Foxes seem to have been scarce here 
in those days from a bill sent to him for foxes imported into the 
country in 1732 :—“ For g foxes that came out of Lincolnshire 
£1 2s. 6d. For a fine fox at Holme gs. For an old bitch fox 
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and 3 cubs that came out of Holderness 5s. For two young 
foxes at Seaton 4s.” Sir Marmaduke’s agent wrote to him in 
1726:—“Mr. Draper sent word to John (Sir Marmaduke’s hunts- 
man) to come over to him. That gentleman is very desirous to 
know your resolution as to joining packs of hounds, and told 
him in case you did, if he came over to you he would leave his 
young hounds at home and expects the same from you, judging it 
enough for young hounds to be wanted once a week. John 
would know if he is to hunt about home or not, Mr. Cutler 
having begun and killed a brace of foxes in Holme wood. He 
says you have seventeen couple of running hounds in the kennel.” 
He goes on to say there were 60 head of deer in the park. In 
the carly part of last century many gentlemen kept hounds, but 
there was no distinction of hunting countries. They could hunt 
foxes in all parts of the country on the invitation, I presume, of 
the owners of coverts. 

There are many interesting letters from Sir Marmaduke whilst 
residing on the Continent between 1730 and 1740 to Mr. Potts, 
who must have been a Benedictine Priest in charge of the Ever- 
ingham Mission. In one of them he writes with reference to a 
proposed enclosure of land in Sancton, “I am glad to hear that 
land in Yorkshire gives 28 years’ purchase.” It is curious how 
careful Sir Marmaduke was to avoid the mention of any circum- 
stance that might incriminate Mr. Potts as a Catholic Priest. 
Even in those days, he was liable to prosecution. Sir Marma- 
duke died unmarried, and his property descended through his 
sister to my family. 

I have now come down to almost modern days. In 1765, at 
the request of Mr. Haggerston Constable and Mr. Plumpton, the 
Rector of the parish, an Act of Parliament was obtained, and 
the common lands of Everingham were enclosed. There was 
not much difficulty in this as there were no other frecholders. 
The enclosure has been an immense benefit to the Parish. In 

former days the tenants had land in each of the three common 
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fields, and as I have already shown, their holdings were much 
scattered in consequence. Their houses seem to have been all 
situated in what was called the town. Since the enclosure, the 
houses and farm buildings have been built in different parts of 
the parish, and it would be difficult to estimate the amount of 
capital that has been laid out upon them. The late Lord 
Herries built or rebuilt nearly every farm house and cottage in 
the parish. It can be truly said of him that his life was devoted 
to the welfare of those around him. In looking back to the 
history of the Manor in by-gone ages, it is a pleasure to know 
that the family of the Lords of the Manor have almost always 
resided upon the estate, and that both in adversity and _ pro- 
sperity they have lived on terms of friendship and mutual good 
will with their tenants, which I trust may ever continue between 
them. 


HERRIES, 








Tichborne: Midsummer, 1886. 


ICHBORNE, dear to memory, calmly nestles 
In the moody vale of Itchen river, 
Whose bright waters interlace and sparkle 
All around ; and at each turn the cascades 
Make a dreamy music ; streams of crystal 
Glaze their bed of pebbles garnished over 
With the water-fern and grasses stretching 
In the currents ; blossoms white or golden 
And the blue Forget-me-not abounding. 
Here the garden where white pinks in thousands 
Reign supreme and dominate in perfume. 
There the meadows heavy in luxuriance, 
. Crowned and flanked with trees of giant stature— 
Long-lived monarchs of an age departed. 
| There rich lawns in shamrocked velvet vesture— 
| Chosen leaf, who says you love not Albion ? 
Where’s a spot in Erin fair so teeming 
As this gentle slope in sunny Hampshire ? 
Is’t perchance the ancient creed persisting 
Makes the symbol trefoil of Saint Patrick 
Spread and cleave, and hold in jealous keeping, 
Soil that braved the times when Faith was hunted 
Unto rack and death or loathsome dungeon ? 
On they run, clear waters, while the lazy 
Trout seem scarce to know how thin their veil is, 
Still they rest beneath the longest gazes, 
But a movement makes them dart as lightning 
Down the stream or into wavy shadows 
Of o’erhanging foliage. See yon fir tree 
VOL. VII. 2D 
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Towering high aloft, encased in ivy, 

Which, in turn, is wreathed with curling woodbine : 
At the summit waves the dark plume-foliage 

O’er the shaft embossed with glistening leafage, 
Whence fall fronds of bloom in perfumed ringlets, 
Swaying honeyed balm to zephyr’s whispers. 
Quaint old-fashioned hamlet, couch of day-dreams ! 
Sound of clock ne’er tells the hour that’s passing. 
Time might be forgot till evening shadows 

Warn mankind a day of life is ending. 

Ye from town, take rest to spirit wearied— 

Dream youre carried back to old-time England— 
Steam Goliath unknown, and roar and rumour, 
And unease of heart, unrest of spirit. 


EDWARD BADGER, 
Ord. Carim. 
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Gesta Romanorum; or, The Pulpit of 
Merry England. 


OF AVARICE, WHICH MAKES MANY BLIND. 


CERTAIN king of Rome decreed that every blind man 

should annually receive a hundred shillings from the 
Emperor. It happened that twenty-three associates came into 
the city and entered a tavern to drink. They remained there 
seven days, both eating and drinking ; but when they would reckon 
with the tavern-keeper, they had not sufficient money to defray 
the expense of what they had consumed. ‘“ Friends,” quoth mine 
host, “here I want a hundred shillings. I tell you, of a cer- 
tainty, ye go not hence till ye have paid the uttermost farthing.” 
This rather startled the revellers, who, turning to one another, 
exclaimed, “ What shall we do? We cannot pay so large sum.” 
At length one of them observed, “ Listen to me; I will give you 
the best advice. The king of this country has decreed that 
whosoever is blind shall receive from his treasury one hundred 
shillings. Let us then cast lots, and upon whomsoever the lot 
falls, we will deprive him of sight, and send him to the king for 
the promised benevolence. Thus we shall depart in peace.” 
They all agreed that the counsel was excellent ; and casting 
lots, the chance fell upon the contriver of the expedient ; whose 
eyes they immediately put out. He was then led to the palace, 
Arriving at the gate, they knocked and were admitted by the 
porter, who inquired their business. The blind man answered, 
“Tam one entitled, from my deficiency of sight, to the benefit 
of the royal donation.” “Well,” said the porter, “I will inform 
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the seneschal.” He went accordingly ; but the wary sensechal 
first determined to examine his exterior before he delivered the 
money. He did so,and then asked what he wanted. “A 
hundred shillings,” replied he, “which the law gives to every 
blind man.” “ My friend,” said the seneschal, “if I am not 
greatly mistaken, I saw you yesterday in a tavern with both 
eyes perfect. You misinterpret the law. It relates to those 
who, by some natural infirmity, or by accident, become blind— 
against which there is no defence. Such the law protects 
and relieves. But you, who voluntarily surrendered your eyes 
to liquidate a debt incurred by the most unwarrantable gluttony, 
can have no claim or pretence to the royal munificence. Seek, 
therefore, consolation and relief elsewhere.” The blind man, 
cursing his folly, retired in great confusion from the palace. 


My beloved, the law in the story is the law of God. He who 
errs by natural infirmity, or through the temptations of the 
devil, and repents, is forgiven. But if any one, from pure malice, 
shall commit sin, and fall into despair, he can scarcely, if at all, 
be pardoned. The tavern-keeper is the devil. 





OF FORESIGHT AND CARE. 


A king had an only son, whom he tenderly loved. He caused 
a golden apple to be made at an immense expense ; and shortly 
after its fabrication he sickened. Finding his end approach, he 
called to him his son, and spoke after the following manner: 
“My dear son, if it please God that I should not recover from 
the sickness under which I suffer, on my blessing I charge you, 
travel through town and country, and take with you the golden: 
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apple which I caused to be made ; find out the greatest fool, and 
deliver to him that apple from me.” The son faithfully 
promised to execute his parent’s wish; and the king, turning 
himself toward the wall, resigned his spirit. A splendid funeral 
was prepared, and after the interment, the son set out upon his 
travels, with the apple in his possession. 

He traversed many countries and kingdoms, and found 
abundance of fools, but none whom he thought quite worthy of 
the apple. At last he entered a certain province, and approached 
its principal city. Observing the king, very magnificently 
attended, riding through the streets, he asked various questions 
respecting the person he saw ; and especially of the institutions 
of the country. He was answered that according to their 
custom the throne was annually vacated; and that the late 
possessor, deprived of every honour, was driven into banishment 
where he died in obscurity and poverty. The traveller, hearing 
this account, exclaimed, “ This is the man; I have found him 
whom I sought ;” and immediately hastening to the palace, he 
bent his knee, and cried, “ Hail, oh king! my deceased father 
bequeathed to you this golden apple in his last will.” The king 
received the gift, and said, “ My friend, how can this be? Your 
royal parent knew nothing of me, nor have I ever performed 
any service to him. Why then hath he left me so valuable a 
present?” “The king, my lord,” replied he, “ bequeathed it not 
more to you than to another; but on his blessing, he charged 
me to bestow it upon the greatest fool that I could find. And 
I have now travelled through various kingdoms and countries, 
but nowhere have I discovered so exquisite a fool and madman. 
Therefore, according to my sire’s command, I resign the apple 
to your most gracious majesty.” “But,” said the king, “on what 
account do you take me fora fool?” “I will tell you, my lord,” 
returned the other. “You are king for one year; and then, 
doomed to poverty and exile, you perish most miserably. I 
declare to you, I do not believe that there is in the whole world 
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such an instance of egregious folly. For would any but a fool’ 


choose so short a time of splendour for an end so calamitous? ’ 


“Why,” replied the king, “ you are doubtless right ; and there- 
fore, while I yet reign, I will prepare for my future existence. I 
will send the greater portion of my wealth into a remote 
land, upon which I may live in comfort when I am driven into 
exile.” He did so; and for a number of years enjoyed great 
prosperity, and ended his life in peace. 





My beloved, the king, who bequeathed a golden apple to 
fools, is God. That apple is the world. The king who reigned 
for a year, is any man who lives in this world (considered with 
respect to futurity) but as a single hour. Let us then make pro- 


vision for the future. 





OF WORLDLY ANXIETY. 


There formerly lived a king who had three fair daughters. 
He married them to three dukes; but, unhappily, all their hus- 
bands died in the space of one year. The king, being made 
acquainted with this circumstance, would have had his daughters 
marry again, and calling the first into his presence, he said : 
“My dear daughter, your husband is dead; I will therefore unite 
you to another.” But she would by no means consent, and as- 
signed for it this reason: “If I marry again, I should love my 
second husband equally with the first; perhaps more, or it might 
be less. This ought not to be; for my first husband possessed 
my earliest affection—my virgin troth. Therefore the second 
ought not to be loved so well. But I might love him more, and 
this would increase the evil: on the other hand, if I loved him 
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less, there would exist only contention between us. So that I 
resolve never to be espoused again.” The king, satisfied with 
what he heard, called another of his daughters, and proposed the 
same thing to her as to her elder sister. She replied, “ My lord, 
I also decline this matter. For should I comply, it must be 
either for riches, or power, or beauty. Now of riches I have 
quite enough; my friends are sufficiently numerous to defend 
me; and as for beauty, I do not believe there was so beautiful a 
person in the world as my late husband. Therefore, I too re- 
solve upon a single state.” The king then applied to the third 
daughter, and she gave the following reasons for refusing his re- 
quest: “If,’ said she, “I marry, my husband must desire me 
either for my beauty or my wealth. Now it cannot be for the 
former, because I am not beautiful; then it must be for the 
latter, and true love never existed which was founded upon 
mercenary feelings. When wealth flies, love flies with it. 
Therefore, I would on no account marry again. Moreover, the 
Sacred Writings say that a husband and wife are one body but 
two souls; therefore the body of my husband is my body, and 
the converse. Every day I visit the sepulchre of my deceased 
lord, and he is ever present to my mind. For all these causes, I 
determine to remain as I am.” The king, pleased with the 
virtuous resolutions of his daughters, solicited them no more. 


My beloved, the king is God. The three daughters are the 
soul, which images the Holy Trinity. For God said, “ Let us 
make man in our zmage ;” therefore the Trinity in unity is typi- 
fied by the soul, and the soul represented by three persons. 
The three dukes are the devil, the world, and the flesh ; when 
they die—that is, when the soul repents of her sins, they do not 


again be united to them. 
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OF CONCORD. 


Two physicians once resided in a city, who were admirably 
' skilled in medicine ; insomuch, that all the sick who took their 
prescriptions were healed ; and it thence became a question 
with the inhabitants which of them was the best. After a while, 
a dispute arose between them upon this point. Said one, “My 
friend, why should discord or envy or anger separate us? Let us 
make the trial, and whosoever is inferior in skill shall serve the 
other.” “But how,” replied his friend, “is this to be brought 
about?” The first physician answered, “Hear me. I will pluck 
out your eyes without doing you the smallest injury, and lay 
| them before you on the table ; and when you desire it, I will re- 
. place them as perfect and serviceable as they were before. If, 
in like manner, you can perform this, we will then be esteemed 
equal, and walk as brethren through the world. But, remember, 
he who fails in the attempt shall become the servant of the 
other.” “Iam well pleased,” returned his fellow, “to do as you 
say.” Whereupon, he who made the proposition took out his 
instruments and extracted the eyes, besmearing the sockets and 
the outer part of the lids with a certain rich ointment. “My 
dear friend,” said he, “ what do you perceive?” “Of a surety,” 
cried the other, “I see nothing. I want the use of my eyes, but 
I feel no pain from their loss. I pray you, however, restore 
them to their places as you promised.” “ Willingly,” said his 
friend. He again touched the inner and outer part of the lids 
with the ointment, and then, with much precision, inserted the 
balls into their sockets. “ How do you see now?” asked he. 
“Excellently,” returned the other, “nor do I feel the least pain.” 
“Well, then,” continued the first, “it now remains for you to 
treat me ina similar manner.” “I am ready,” said the latter. 
And accordingly taking the instruments, as the first had done, 
he smeared the upper and under parts of the eye with a peculiar 
ointment, drew out the eyes and placed them upon the table. 
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The patient felt no pain; but, added, “I wish you would hasten 
to restore them.” The operator cheerfully complied ; but as he 
prepared his implements, a crow entered by an open window, 
and seeing the eyes upon the table, snatched one of them up, 
and flew away with it. The physician, vexed at what had hap- 
pened, said to himself, “If I do not restore the eye to my com- 
panion I must become his slave.” At that moment a goat, 
browsing at no great- distance, attracted his observation. In- 
stantly he ran to it, drew out one of its eyes, and put it into the 
place of the lost orb. “My dear fricnd,” exclaimed the operator, 
“how do things appear to you?” “Neither in extracting or in 
replacing,” he answered, “did I suffer the least pain ; but—bless 
me !—one eye looks up to the trees!” “Ah!” replied the first, 
“this is the very perfection of medicine. Neither of us is 
superior ; henceforward we will be friends, as we are equals; and 
banish far off that spirit of contention which has destroyed our 
peace.” The goat-eyed man of physic acquiesced ; they lived 
from this time in the greatest amity. 


———— 


My beloved, the two physicians are the new and the old law, 
Thus the Jews and Christians contend: the extracted eyes 
denote those parts of the old law which Christians retain. The 
crow is the devil ; and the goat’s eye typifies those ceremonies 
of the Jews to which they attach so much importance, and by 
which they are not able to discern the truth. 


OF EXCUSES WHICH ARE NOT TO BE AD- 
MITTED IN EXTREME CASES. 


The Emperor Maximian was renowned for the wisdom of his 
government. “In his reign, there lived two knights, the one wise 
and the other foolish, but having a mutual regard for each 
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other. “Let us make an agreement,” said the wise knight, 
“which will be advantageous to both.” The other assented, and 
by the direction of his friend, proceeded to draw blood from his 
right arm. “JI,” said the latter, “will drink of thy blood, and 
thou of mine ; so that neither in prosperity or in adversity shall 
our covenant be broken, and whatsoever the one gains shall be 
divided with the other.” The foolish knight agreed ; and they 
ratified the treaty by a draught of each other’s blood. After this 
they both dwelt in the same mansion. Now the lord of that 
country had two cities, one of which was built on the summit of 
a lofty mountain. It was so ordered that no man could dwell 
there unless he possessed great wealth ; and having once entered, 
he must remain for life. The path to this city was narrow and 
stony, and about mid-way three knights with a large army were 
stationed. The custom was, that whosoever passed should do 
battle, or lose his life, with everything that he possessed. In that 
city the emperor appointed a seneschal, who received without 
exception all who entered, and ministered to them according to 
their condition. But the other city was built in a valley under 
the mountain, the way to which was perfectly level and pleasant, 
Three soldiers dwelt there, who cheerfully received whomsoever 
came, and served them according to their pleasure. In this city» 
also, a seneschal was placed, but he ordered all who approached 
to be thrown into prison, and on the coming of the judge to be 
condemned. 

The wise knight said to his companion, “ My friend, let us go 
through the world as other knights are wont to do, and seek 
our fortune.” His friend acquiesced ; they set out upon their 
travels, and presently came to a place where two roads met. 
“See,” said the wise knight, “ here are two roads. The one leads 
to the noblest city in the world, and if we go thither, we 
shall obtain whatsoever our hearts desire. But the other path 
conducts to a city which is built in a valley; if we venture 
there, we shall be thrown into prison, and afterwards cruci- 
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fied. I advise, therefore, that we avoid this road, and _ pur- 
sue the other.” “ My friend,” replied the foolish knight, “ I heard 
long ago of these two cities; but the way to that upon the 
mountain is very narrow and dangerous, because of the soldiers 
who attack those that enter ; nay, they frequently rob and murder 
them. But the other way is open and broad ; and the soldiers 
who are stationed there receive passengers with hospitality, and 
supply them with all things necessary. This is sufficiently mani- 
fest ; I see it, and had rather believe my own eyes than you.” 
“Tt is true,” returned his companion, “one way is difficult to walk 
along, but the other is infinitely worse at the end: ignominy and 
crucifixion will certainly be our doom. But fear you to walk the 
straight road, on account of a battle, or because of robbers? You, 
who are a soldier, and therefore in duty bound to fight valiantly ? 
However, if you will go with me the way I desire, I promise to 
precede you in the attack ; and be assured with your aid we shall 
overcome every obstacle.” “I protest to you,” said the other, “ I 
will not go your way, but will take mine own.” “ Well,” replied 
the wise knight, “since I have pledged you my word, and drunk 
your blood in token of fidelity, I. will proceed with you, though 
against my better judgment.” So they both went the same 


path. 
Their progress was extremely pleasant, till they reached the 


station of the three soldiers, who honourably and magnificently 
entertained them. And here the foolish knight said to the wise 
one, “ Friend, did I not tell thee how comfortable this way would 
be found ; in all which the other is deficient?” “Ifthe end be 
well,” replied he, “all is well; but I do not hope it.” With 
the three soldiers they tarried some time; insomuch that the 
seneschal of the city, hearing that two knights, contrary to royal 
prohibition, were approaching, sent out troops to apprehend 
them. The foolish knight he commanded to be bound hand and 
foot, and thrown into a well, but the other he imprisoned. Now, 
when the judge arrived, the malefactors were all brought before 
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him, and amongst the rest, our two knights—the wiser of whom 
thus spoke: “My lord, I complain of my comrade, who is the 
occasion of my death. I declared to him the law of this city, 
and the danger to which we were exposed, but he would not 
listen to my words, nor abide by my counsels. ‘I will trust my 
eyes, said he, ‘rather than you.’ Now, because I had taken an 
oath never to forsake him in prosperity or in adversity, I accom- 
panied him hither. But ought I therefore to die? Pronounce a 
just judgment.” Then the foolish knight addressed the judge: 
“He is himself the cause of my death. For every one knows 
that he is reckoned wise, and I am naturally a fool. Ought he 
then so lightly to have surrendered his wisdom to my folly >? And 
had he not done so, I should have returned to go the way which 
he went, even for the solemn oath which I had sworn. And 
therefore, since he is wise, and I am foolish, he is the occasion of 
my death.” The judge, hearing this, spoke to both, but to the 
wise knight first. “ Dost thou deserve to be called wise, having 
listened so heedlessly to his folly and followed him? and, fool 
that thou art! why didst thou not credit his word? By your 
own egregious folly ye are both justly doomed. And both shall 
be suspended on the cross.” Thus it was done. 





My beloved, the emperor is Christ ; the two knights, body and 
soul; of which the last is the wise one. In baptism they were 
united. They drank blood ; that is, the blood in the veins pre- 
vents their separation, and, preserves life. The two ways are 
penitence and the world’s glory. The way of penitence is narrow, 
but the other is broad and alluring. The city on the mountain 
is heaven ; that in the valley is hell. The three soldiers are the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. 
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Treasurer and Secretary: 


CHARLES HADFIELD, Corn Exchange, Sheffield. 
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Rev. E. W. Dawson, Boston Spa, Tadcaster. 
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